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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Tales of the Ramadhan. By J. A. St. John, 
Author of “ Egypt and Mohammed Ali,” 
“ Hindoos,” &c. 
1835. Bentley. 

Berore his travels were published, our author 


pany our princes in their military expeditions, 
to amuse their vacant, or cheer their melan- 
choly hours. Abou Timsah—‘ the Father of 
the Crocodile’—at present the first story-teller 
| during the Wahabi war, and was rather re- 
garded as his counsellor and friend, than as a 


ments, and the brutish expression of his coun- 
tenance, shocked me so violently, that it was with 
| difficulty I could suppress an exclamation of dis- 
gust. ‘ Wallah, Orkhan!’ said one of his compa- 


3 vols. 12mo. London, | jn Cairo, shared the tent of Toussoun Pasha | nions, ‘ there will be no work for you to-night. 


The kihaya has got drunk, perhaps, like a 
|kafir, and forgotten his promise.” ‘ Hunkh !” 


was well known to the public as a writer, and | person retained for his amusement. Yet, when} he replied, grunting like the unclean beast ; 


one of the most popular of those who contri- 
buted to the periodical literature of the time. 
Many of his imaginative productions have re- 
ceived the just tribute of our warm encomiums ; 
and we rejoice to meet him, here again, on a 
field his talents are so well calculated to occupy 
with advantage. His mind enlarging and ma- 
turing by more extended views of men and 
manners, and especially by his sojourn in the 
East, he has given us, in these volumes, a series 
of tales connected with Oriental customs, which 
will be read with pleasure by all who read for 
pleasure. 

Their resemblance to the Arabian Nights is 
obvious; and, as far as we can judge, they 
preserve in a commendable degree, and in good 
keeping throughout, the spirit and genius of the 
originals which they imitate. Occasional touches 
of satire do not detract from this effect; and it 
isnot in the use of eastern exclamations and 
terms, but essentially, that Mr. St. John has, 
we think, succeeded in the task proposed to 
himself—a task rendered difficult and dan- 
gerous by the ready suggestion of a supreme 
standard of comparison. 

The framework into which the pictures are 
introduced is appropriate and descriptive. The 
author represents himself as Turk enough to 
associate with Osmanlis at Cairo; and with 
them he spends the nights of the month Ramad’- 
han in secret and forbidden pleasures, with ladies 
unfaithful to their lords, dancing girls, wine, 
feasting, and other enjoyments. His accounts 
of these mysteries are widely dissimilar from 
those commonly received, of the abstinence 
and fasting practised at this season. Among 
other gratifications, theftruly Oriental luxury 


| you shall see this withered, swarthy pigmy, vou 
will at first take him to be a mere buffoon.’ ”’ 

| It is also said that the reciters vary their 
|Styles to suit the character and taste of their 
|auditors ; so that a story told tojTurks, and a 
story told to Arabs, are widely different, as are 
|those of the palace and the coffee-house. Be 
| that as it may, the first in the present series 
| belongs to the Bisharein Arabs, and fills about 
po the first volume, without offering us any 
passages which we could select as examples of 
\its wild adventure. The next is called the 
| Plague Doctor; but the connecting narrative 
| between, draws a striking picture of some mid- 
night executions for a conspiracy in Cairo, which 
| will previously furnish us with a fair specimen 
of the author’s powers. The witness (an Almé, 
or dancing girl) thus describes the scene :— 

| &¢ Immediately after sunset I waited on the 
:aga of police, who caused me to put on the blue 
shirt of the fellah, and to conceal my tresses 
‘beneath a large red turban. We then set out, 
preceded by two or three of his attendants 
bearing torches. On reaching the prison-door 
| we knocked, and were quickly admitted into a 
large gloomy apartment, hung round with 
massy keys, swords, yataghans, pistols, muskets, 
and other arms. A small earthenware lamp, 
Stuck in a niche in the wall, threw a dim light 
, over the place and its inmates, squatting on the 
ground, each with a chibouque in his mouth, 
| surrounded by clouds of smoke, who, from time 
,to time, muttered to each other in a low tone, 
resembling the suppressed grunt of the hyena. 
| They returned the salam of the wali with a 
\forced attempt at civility, but without rising 
|from their mat, and then unceremoniously re- 


|‘ who says he will not come? The kihaya 
| would rather see a bleeding head than a goblet 
mantling with Frankish wine.’ * Whu!’ said 
the other. ‘I tell thee,’ exclaimed the giant, 
whom I now discovered to be the executioner, 
* thou art a fool. Didst thou not observe, when 
T was dealing on them last night, how his eyes 
glistened with satisfaction, how he nodded to 
me familiarly, and spoke by signs, one—two— 
three—four—five—six! And when I gather. 
ed up the heads in my lap, did he not take one 
of them in his hand, and observe, jocularly, 
how elegantly the mustachios were curled, and 
how sweetly they were perfumed ?’ ‘ Ay, ay, 
Orkhan, thou and the kihaya, like Monkir and 
Nekir, love to peep into dead men’s mouths. 
But what stays him to-night ?—~’tis past the 
hour!” * Why, Kelb, he consults my con- 
venience, and is willing I should smoke another 
pipe before I perform the duties of Azrael.’ 
In the midst of their dialogue a loud knocking 
at the door announced the arrival of the im- 
| portant personage who had formed the subject 
of their conversation. At his entrance the 
wali arose, the ordinary salutations passed be« 
tween them, and the executioner, preceded by 
his deputy, led the way towards the cells of the 
| prisoners. My heart seemed to die within me 
[as I followed them througf’the long vaulted 
passages, crossed the dusky courts, or mounted 
'the crazy stairs that led to the portion of the 
building where such of the conspirators as 
| were doomed that night to expiate their crime 
happened to be confined. 4 “ 

* At length we emerged into a small open 
terrace, or rather court, on the roof of the 
| prison, where the kihaya seated himself upon 





of listening to Tales naturally suggests itself ; | sumed the conversation they had been carrying |a small divan, placed under a canopy of mat- 


and the volumes before us contain the supposed 


\on with each other. Never have I seen more 


iting. Four attendants took their station, two 


; kind ; 


narratives, partly;founded perhaps on Egyptian | atrocious and sinister-looking miscreants. Fat, | on either side, with torches in their hands ; and 
fables, and partly invented, and largely embel- | coarse, ungainly, with hooked nose, small eyes, |; Orkhan, the executioner, with a brutal con- 
lished, by Mr. St. John. The story-tellers, it and retreating forehead, they seemed to unite | tempt of decorum, squatted himself on a mat 
is declared (by Latif Effendi, one of their coun- | the brutal stupidity of the hippopotamus with|in a corner of the court, playing with the 
trymen), ‘‘ are the best educated persons in the the cowardice and treachery of the crocodile ; | handle of a heavy scimitar, which he appeared 
Country, and may,*in fact, — as our |and their voices, when they spoke or laughed, | to caress and cherish like a friend. The wali, 
Principal literary men. Besides being deeply | resembled that of the rakhana, when uttering | accompanied by his own attendants only, pro. 
versed in our written literature, to which they | its hoarse ill-omened croak over a corpse. The ceeded to the cells of the prisoners, to bring 
sometimes make extremely valuable contribu- | wali, who appeared to be waiting the arrival of | forth those whom the kihaya had named for 
Hons, they constantly enrich their minds by|some person, took his seat on a carpet apart | execution in a list which he himself delivered 
travel, and an enlarged intercourse with man-|from the rest ; while we—that is, myself and | into the hands of the magistrate.” 
3 and on [those; points, perhaps, possess | his attendants—stood near the door. My eye,| One is beheaded, and the Almé, reviving 
some advantages over the majority of your | however, as if fascinated by their extreme ugli- | from a fainting fit, continues, — 
authors. In common‘with them, they are like- | ness, which at the same time made me shudder,| ‘‘ I heard a noise, as of men struggling, in 
wise urged forward in their career by ambition | constantly turned towards the infernal group. the passage, and peeping forth, beheld the 
and the sting of rivalry, to say nothing of the ;One"man particularly fixed my attention. He | agents of the police dragging forward a Turk, 
@ of gain, which, among such persons, is a| was almost of gigantic stature, but exceedingly | who strove with all his might to resist them. 
much weaker motive,to exertion than is com- | ill-formed, as,if made up of the limbs and frag-| The wali, anxious to perform his duty with 
monly supposed. Accordingly, they are gene- | ments of different bodies, united by the principle | gentleness and humanity, besought him to 
‘ y much respected in society ; and the more | of discord ; and when he rose and walked across | yield, observing, that no efforts could save him, 
hed masters of the art often accom-! the room to relight his pipe, his hideous move- that his single strength was nothing against 
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the force which could be employed ; that, in 
fact, destiny, awful and irresistible in its opera- 
tions, had evidently marked that day as his 
last, and that his name was blotted out from 
the page of life. The Turk now advanced a 
few steps, and they were already near my door, 
when the love of life again prevailed, and a 
new struggle commenced. = se 7 

‘© * My son,’ said the wali, ‘ the office I 
perform is appointed me. Charge not, there- 
fore, my conduct with harshness, because I am 
now the messenger sent to summon thee into 
the presence of the angel of death. To bring 
thee good tidings, to bid thee peace and long 
life, would rejoice my soul; but what am I! 
Is not my head at the disposal of the pasha ?’ 
* Oh! wali,’ replied the young man, ¢ death is 
bitter! and I have as yet scarcely tasted of 
life. Besides, what have I done? Invited to 
a banquet of which I thought pleasure the only 
object, I was accidentally found in the company 
of men said to have conspired against his high- 
ness’s authority; but if they were guilty, I 
knew not of their crime. Save me, aga, I be- 
seech thee; or, at least, defer my execution. 
In a day or two his highness may discover my 
innocence!’ ‘ God is merciful,’ the wali an- 
swered: ‘I would willingly comply with thy 
request, if compliance were in my power. But 
see, here is the list. Is not thy name written 
therein, my son?’ * Oh God !’ exclaimed the 
youth, ‘ my eyes are dim—I can see nothing. 
Let the lamp be brought nearer.’ ‘ Hold, 
kafir!’ roared one of the Arabs ; * what mad- 
ness hath seized thee ? wherefore hast thou 
burned the paper?’ ‘Son,’ observed the 
magistrate, in a tone of the utmost mildness, 
* I fear thy boldness will profit thee nothing. 
But the kihaya shall be consulted. Go, Tar- 
jovuk, inform his excellency what hath hap- 
pened.’ ‘The attendant hastened into the pre- 
sence of the lieutenant-governor, and during 
his absence my apprehension for the young 
man’s safety could have been surpassed only by 
his own. Not a word was uttered by any one 
of the party; language was too feeble to ex- 
press the anguish of the accused, and the 
magistrate, acquainted with the character of 
the bey, was too humane to encourage hopes 
without foundation. The period which elapsed, 
filled with apprehension and terror, seemed an 
age; but at length, when hope had begun to 
erect its delusive fabric in the imagination, the 
sound of heavy and hurried footsteps checked 
my respiration, and sent the blood back in a 
torrent to my heart. Actuated by fear and 
horror, I crept into a corner of the cell, and 
lay still, while my ear greedily drank every 
passing sound. * Wali!’ exclaimed the kihaya, 
in an angry voice, ‘ whence comes this trifling 
with my authority? Am I a dog, that my 
orders are thus disobeyed? Should his high- 
ness hear of this, his aga of police would him- 
self not be far from danger* ‘* Your excel- 
lency errs,’ replied the wali, with dignity. 
€ My beard hath grown white in his highness’s 
service, and never yet have I been rebuked 
for an act of humanity. On the contrary, 
were Mohammed Ali present, he would applaud 
what your excellency condemns. He has to 
govern turbulent and discontented subjects, and 
the sword is sometimes to be drawn; but he is 
not averse to pardon, and, above all things, 
tukes care not to confound the innocent with 
the guilty." * By the Prophet!’ the kihaya 
exchumed, ‘ this is something new. Are we 
to be obstructed in the performance of ow 
duty by an aga of police—by a fellah ?’ 
* You know not,’ rejoined the wali, * what dirt 
you are eating. Iam an Arab, kibaya, yet no 





fellah ; and while your mind is grazing on the | bitter contest between Algerine invaders and 


weeds of ignorance, my thoughts are busy|the Kabyle Arabs. 


among the truths of the Elm el Islam. If I 
have been wanting in my duty, I accept my 
dismission at your excellency’s hands; but 
shall state the reasons in the divan of Alex- 
andria.’ ‘I dismiss you not,’ said he; ‘ but 
take heed how you obstruct the course of jus- 
tice.” * The youth declares himself innocent, 
kihaya. Justice deals only with the guilty.’ 
‘ Every craven is innocent,’ answered the 
kihaya, ‘when punishment overtakes him. 
Orkhan, perform your duty! The young 
man, who, seeing the wali inclined to save him, 
had hitherto remained silent, now burst forth 
into the most passionate entreaties. It was 
not, he said, that he feared to die, but he had 
committed no crime,—that he was the only 
child of his parents, whose lives were bound up 
in his—that he had hoped, by faithfully serv- 
ing the pasha, to be the support of his house— 
that his family would now be overwhelmed 
with misfortune ; and a thousand other topics, 
which he wildly glanced at in his agony. But 
the kihaya, without even condescending to 
reply, directed the executioner to proceed. I 
heard them bind and lay him on the block, in 
the midst of his earnest appeals to God and 
man; I heard, or rather felt in all my shud. 
dering frame, the heavy stroke of the execu- 
tioner, the bounding of the muttering head, 
the outgushing of the blood from the trunk, 
the suppressed murmur of horror from the 
Arabs, who are generally as humane as they 
are brave, and the hurried departure of the 
kihaya, who quitted the spot without a word. 
Upon this I crept forth, more dead than alive, 
and silently mingling with the wali’s attend- 
ants, effected my escape from that den of 
horror.” 

From * The Plague Doctor,”’ we shall select 
a brief extract of a less fearful cast. 

The doctor, we are told, “ by degrees began 
to be consulted by persons of the greatest rank 
when any disease difficult of cure afflicted their 
house; though they seemed to consider the 
honour they thus conferred on him a sufficient 
reward, for he seldom obtained any other. 
The disorders of most frequent occurrence were 
unpleasant dreams, love, melancholy, night- 
blindness, the too great appetite of slaves, 
shortness of memory, and old age. Several of 
these diseases admitting of no remedy, Abou 
Nooman exerted his ingenuity in persuading 
his patients they were sound and whole : —the 
slaves, indeed, when assured they were not 
hungry, exhibited an obstinacy of unbelief truly 
marvellous, when we consider the force of the 
eloquence employed to convince them ; but the 
aged and infirm, when complimented on their 
vigour and youthful appearance, felt the pres- 
sure of forty years taken from their shoulders, 
dyed their beards again, augmented their 
harems, and thought the physician a treasure 
of wisdom. It was matter of serious regret. 
however, to Abou Nooman, that, owing to his 
extreme youth, he had little or no beard; a 
circumstance highly injurious to his reputation, 
—for, with this important appendage, he saw 
that persons not possessed of half his know- 
ledge and experience continued to pass for so 
many Lokmans. ‘Time, indeed, as Rabbi 
Ibrahim sagely assured him, would soon re- 
plenish his chin and furrow his brow ; and 
with this consoling prospect before him he was 
fain to be content.” 

In the second volume we have ‘“ The Pearl 
Merchant,”’ a sort of Sinbad the Sailor peri- 
grination through strange lands; ‘* Baharam 


Gour,”’ a Persian story; and another of a 





The third vol. interests 
us with the pseudo-hero’s own adventures and 
love affairs among his Cairean friends; ang 
has, besides, the stories of, 1. Mansoor and 
the Princess Sitara; 2. The Child of Prayer. 
3. The Princess of Damascus; and, 4. The 
Phantom Camel. The second of these is (if 
really an ancient legend) the source of our 
‘¢ Merchant of Venice ;” only the Shylock is the 
father of a fair daughter, and the contract, with 
the penalty of the pound of flesh, is imposed on 
the person who marries her. The sequel is 
nearly the same. The ‘¢hird is in the manner 
of Boccaccio, or rather reminds us of our own 
Canterbury Tales, where the wit of woman 
gets her out of a terrible scrape; and the /ast 
is in the style of Armida’s Enchanted Garden, 
The first, that of ** Mansoor,” is the most ori. 
ginal, and relates to a band of organised robbers 
and thieves, called the Harami, whose captain 
Mansoor is, and whose affairs ultimately lead 
to his marrying the khalif’s daughter. We 
may probably copy the description of them and 
their “ place of strength” in our next; and 
meanwhile leave our author to his fortunes, in 
the conviction that, though no thief or robber 
(plagiarist), like Mansoor, he will be prosperous 
in this inroad upon the public. 





Autobiography of an Irish Traveller. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1835. Longman and Co. 
OF this publication it is not very easy to con. 
vey an accurate idea to our readers, within such 
space as we can afford or it can deserve. Much 
of it has the appearance of being genuine travel 
in various and distant parts of the world; but 
whether made up of actual observation in some 
quarters, and compiled from preceding works in 
others, or in what proportions this is done, if 
done at all, we will not take upon us to guess, 
Ireland, in the outset, is coupled with a neat 
Irish murder—then comes America—and so on 
to India, Russia, &c. &c., with accounts of 
robbers, pirates, natives, emigrants, and love. 
affairs, and other adventures, till the Irish Tra- 
veller marries a fair Siberian, and brings her 
home to Cork ; and so the matter is concluded, 
after having zig-zagged us from pole to pole 

over the universe. 

As a specimen, we copy the picture of an 
oddity, whom the Traveller met in Ireland, and 
called Mr. Cahlinan. 

“© We had (he says) been intimate during 
the latter part of my residence at Philadelphia; 
but, from his singular disposition, and still 
more extraordinary mode of living, he was the 
very last man in the world I should have 
thought of meeting in Ireland. He always 
spoke of travelling as being too troublesome ; 
and oppressed Ireland, as he styled it, the only 
country of the globe that he did not wish to 
visit. This strange, inconsistent man was one 
of those characters which are rarely met with 
more than once in a half-century. I gave him 
my hand, expressed myself happy to meet with 
him, and inquired by what lucky or unlucky 
accident he had been induced to visit a country 
he had so often declared he never wished to see ? 
‘ The caprice of a moment,’ said he. ‘ You 
must know that I thought the lady who kept 
the Golden Swan tavern, where I lived, began 
to be careless and lukewarm in her attentions. 
One of my dinners was badly cooked, and my 
wines changed upon me: I therefore deter- 
mined to try my luck elsewhere. Then, all of 
a sudden, my father’s injunctions came across 
my mind; and, as this was the ninth time I 
had changed my tavern residence in America, 
thought I, * Why not fulfil his last wish, and 
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ascertain how I shall be pleased with the taverns 
of Ireland?’ Mr. Cahlinan, with all his eccen- 
tricities, was a clever, sensible man on most 
subjects, had been well educated, and had ac- 
uired a large stock of useful as well as orna- 
mental knowledge. This, however, so far from 
serving him as a guide through life, seemed to 
have led him astray, and he boldly and openly 
disregarded the customs, rules, and regulations 
of society, as well as all moral propriety. My 
first acquaintance with him, at Philadelphia, 
was entirely accidental, at the famous tavern of 
the Golden Swan, where parties often assembled 
to eat oysters, and a small species of amphi- 
bious tortoise, much esteemed by the epicures 
of America. Some young men of my acquaint- 
ance, several of them gay Quakers, invited me, 
one evening, to sup with them ; or, rather, to 
make one of a party to sup at the tavern; each 
man paying his share of the expense. These 
were parties I assiduously avoided, if possible, 
because they generally ended in excess. How- 
ever, this time, one or two of my most intimate 
acquaintances being invited, I could not refuse. 
Irepaired to the tavern about eight o’clock of 
a raw autumnal evening, and found a set of 
jovial fellows already assembled round a coal 
fire, that burnt briskly in the grate ; and was 
a very comfortable sight to one who came in 
shivering from the street. Before I proceed 


any further, however, I must inform my readers, | 


that Cahlinan’s fixed and unalterable resolu- 
tion was to live all his lifein a tavern. This 


he declared the ne plus ultra of independence— | 
the antidote to care and domestic vexations of | 
every description, to which he considered the 


greater part of mankind wretched slaves, who 
knew not how to free themselves from the tram. 
mels and snares of marriage and housekeeping. 


This being premised, [ must tell my readers he} 
was then living in the tavern where we had} 
assembled to sup, and his bed-room, the door | 


of which was double-locked, actually joined the 
one in which we were taking tea, and making 
a noise that might be heard all over the house. 
In the midst of this bustle and merriment, the 
door of the apartment in question was unlocked, 
and in walked a very genteel, dapper-looking 


man, who appeared as if he had just sprung out | 


of a band-box. Whilst our party, struck dumb 
with surprise, were gazing upon this sudden 
apparition, and wondering what it meant, he 
put on a benignant smile, bowed very genteelly, 
and said,‘ I beg a thousand pardons, gentle. 
men, for this sudden, unexpected intrusion ; 
and if there is any thing wrong in it, you must 
blame your own gay and jovial characters, which 
have emboldened me to request I may be allow- 
ed to join your amiable company.’ We bowed 
assent, and he added, ‘ I have risen about a 
half an hour; for I confess your mirth made 
me get out of bed earlier than usual ; and now, 


gentlemen, will you permit me the honour of 
taking 


management of the supper, happened to know 
Mr. Cahlinan, and now stepped forward and 
offered hf his hand, saying, —‘ I rejoice, sir, 
to meet you here in this most unexpected but 
agreeable manner; we shall be extremely happy 
to receive you into our jovial circle; and now, 
Perinit me to introduce you to my friends.’ He 
Was then introduced to each member separately. 
After this my friend turned to him, and added. 
—‘You talked of breakfast, Mr. Cahlinan: 
Oi not that a mistake?’ ‘ Oh, no!’ he re- 
ee saaing * you know I sleep all day; 
a a is very near the time I usually break 

y fast. Oysters and tortoises are not 


bed things for breakfast; all J shall ask is, 


breakfast with you, and to pay my share! 
of the expense?’ Our friend, who had the| 


the liberty of taking coffee to your wine.’ 
‘ But is it possible, sir,’ said I, ‘that you find 
it agreeable or convenient thus to turn night 
into day, and breakfast when all the town 
besides are going to supper?’ ‘ Every one to 
his liking, sir,’ said he, ‘ as the old woman said 
when she kissed her cow. I feel so little dis- 
posed to adopt the ridiculous usages of general 
society, that I have purposely gone in direct 
opposition te all its established customs. During 
| the night, I walk, ride, and pay visits until 
| three or four o’clock, when I dine. I sup at 
lten or eleven the following day, sleep until 
| evening, and then breakfast, as I am now going 
|todo. My rides or walks by night are delight- 
lful. I am freed from the hurry and bustle of 
|the crowd of vulgar animals who infest the 
'streets during the day; my mind is calm and 
| unruffled ; my reflections become more intense ; 
;and I continue my excursion under the in- 
| fluence of some inspiring project or scheme, 
| that keeps my imagination in full activity, until 
| my physical wants recall me to the imperfections 
| of humanity — the necessity of rest, sleep, and 
| food, the three grand restoratives of exhausted 
nature. Should I invite a company to dine, I 
| request them to arrive at three in the morning ; 
‘and a little before four o’clock, the fashionable 
hour, my dinner is served. Now, gentlemen, 
as we are such very near neighbours, will you 
do me the honour to dine with me this very 
day ?? His invitation was accepted viva voce. 
[ Query, a misprint ?] The supper, or breakfast, 
as he chose to style it, was now brought in ; 
and, being seated near him, I endeavoured to 
draw him forth. ‘ How comes it,’ said I, * that 
being a man of fortune and education, you do 
| not take a house to yourself, or, at least, elegant 
| private lodgings, in order to live more comfort- 
ably, and receive your guests at your ease 2” 
‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ what you deem comfortable I 
think entirely the reverse ; and what you style 
ease is, in my opinion, a very great annoyance. 
Home, servants, domestic economy, stewards, 
accounts, horses, carriages, &c. &c. are all irk. 
some to me in the highest degree. My aim is 
pure independence, and to live without care or 
trouble: for this simple reason, therefore, I 
have chosen a tavern, where all my wants are 
supplied at a moment's warning, and often 
without any previous order. I keep no servants 
of my own, for the same reason ; and I shall 
never marry, the more effectually to preserve 
the consistency of my plan. Depend upon it, 
this is the only true way of avoiding all the 
inconveniences, cares, and troubles of life. In 
my habits I am a regular man, except that I 
{seldom sup; so that the people of the tavern 
where I live know all my movements and my 
wants without telling them. The only order 
I have to give, during the day, concerns my 
dinner, which is more or less abundant, or more 
or less costly, according to circumstances. My 
servants never leave me; my coachman does 
not cheat the horses, and get drunk ; my cook 
never spoils the dinner; my butler cannot 
deceive me, or my steward prove a rogue. All 
goes on with order, regularity, and ease. My 
ears are never shocked with scolding, or the 
squalls of children ; the breaking of crockery, 
and the destruction of furniture. No one 
opposes my will; all my domestic concerns are 
managed with a precision and a celerity such 
as are not known even in the best regulated 
families. With no further exertion on my part 
than to say, ‘give me this,’ ‘hand me that,’ 
every thing is prepared, and I am never obliged 
to wait beyond the time marked down. In 
short, gentlemen,’ he continued, ‘true inde- 
pendence is ouly to be found in a tavern ; and 











———————— 
I am determined never to barter it for what are 
foolishly and erroneously styled, ‘ the comforts 
of domestic life,’ ‘domestic enjoyments,’ ‘ do- 
mestic felicity,’ and a number of other appella- 
tions equally false and ridiculous ;—quite as 
paradoxical as if I were to say, he who labours 
the soil is more happy and comfortable than he 
who reaps the fruits of his labour. To do, and 
to cause to be done, although sometimes tanta- 
mount in law, are certainly very distinct affairs ; 
to prove which, requires no logical discussion. 
I am sure every gentleman here will acknow- 
ledge that to drink a bottle of wine, and to 
cause a bottle of wine to be drank, are two 
things diametrically opposite.’ ”” 

Though this is but an imperfect example, we 
shall not attempt aught further ; and have only 
to query the author’s accurate geography, when 
he speaks of the Island of Ceylon, ** which 
divides the coast of Coromandel from that of 
Malabar,"’—vol. ii. page 298. 





Sentiment, not Principle; or, An Old Man’s 
Legacy. 2 vols. post 8vo. London, 1835, 
Whittaker and Co. 

Tuts is a very anomalous performance, with 

much good sense displayed on various topics: 

neither a novel nor a series of moral and poli- 
tical essays; neither altogether fiction nor al- 
together truth ; neither very tiresome nor very 
entertaining ; neither romance nortravels ; but 
being part or parcel of all these, without a story 
to enforce its title, and holding all chronology 
in the most utter contempt. If any thing, the 
prevailing feature is travels in Italy: to which 

a new form is attempted to be given by allying 

them to the personal history of a Mr. Evans, 

who marries and makes the grand tour; has a 

wife of ten thousand for virtue and propriety, 

though rather inclined to read him prosy lec- 
tures; falls into gambling, contrary to her 
advice, and is consumedly fleeced ; turns from 
the error of his ways, on the wreck of his estate ; 
loses Mrs. E. ; secludes himself ; and leaves his 
papers to a certain Mr. Rivers, who reads them 
to his family, and discovers that Mrs. Rivers is 
the defunct’s niece and heir-at-law, by evidence 
of a scarlet cross, borne on her arm at her 
birth, and never got rid of, like other crosses. 
The old gentleman dies at the age of ninety, 
and his Continental matrimonial excursion took 
place about sixty-eight years previously, say 
anno domini 1767, a few years after the acces- 
sion of George the Third. Such being the 
date, we are rather surprised to find him listen- 
ing to his bride’s singing ** Moore’s beautiful 
air of * Farewell, whenever you welcome the 
hour’ ” (vol. i. p. 45) 3 seeing as how Moore is 
not Old ‘om, and ** was not born till after 
that.”” But we get used, as we go along, to 
the writer's meeting with persons and things, 
and seeing sights, which did not exist till half 

a century later than the assigned time of his 

journey ; thus Canova’s workshop and works, 

* his weeping family, a bacchante,” &c., and 

‘the gallery of Thorwaldsen, with a Cupid 

playing on the lyre,” &c. (vol. ii. p. 21); and 

even ** le Tombeau de Buonaparte,” at Fon. 
tainebleau, ** where he signed his abdication ” 

(p- 131); in Paris, “* the Hotel de Wagram in 

the Rue de la Paix” (p. 134), and other anti- 

quities of the same sort, were all visited. wit- 
nessed, and commented upon by our * Old 

Man,”’ some half a century previous to their 

ever having been seen or heard of by any other 

living creature on the face of the earth. All 
this makes desperate work in the frame and 
composition of his ** Legacy:”* still, on parti- 
cular subjects, there are often shrewd remarks, 
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of which we shall take leave to append the | Catholics, it would be found to lie in the per-| with infinite drollery, came to a conclusion, the 
roof. ‘sonal risk attending it; it being safer for the produce was collected and divided into four or 
** The companion of this lady was Miss ‘missionary to preach the Gospel among the five prizes, the first being the highest, and the 
Stelée, a well-meaning young woman, who also | Hindoos, or in the midst of savages, than to/ others lessening in proportion. ‘The remainder 
belonged to the church of England, but, un- | place himself within the most distant range of | of the pack was distributed amongst the players, 
fortunately, whose love of argument, and con- | Popish power. But persecution has so paralysed | A second pack was then given to the dealer, 
demning where she did not comprehend, pre- | Protestants that they dread any collision, and, | who drew from it at hazard, without permitting 
vented her from deriving that consolation from |as if stunned by the horrors history presents, | any body to see them, as many cards as there 
its doctrines, which a more candid, less partial, |and even what their own memory records, as were prizes to be contended for. These cards 
and less enthusiastic examination of them|in the rebellion of Ireland, in 1798, they turn|so drawn were placed separately on the table 
would have afforded. Indeed, it is a pity women | away and fear to encounter their enemy.” |and on the back of each a prize was deposited. 
should ever attempt to enter on the field of con-; An anecdote of a Neapolitan prince is not| He next proceeded to turn up successively the 
troversy; the learning, the profoundness, re-| bad, and we conclude with it. He was not a/ remainder of the second pack, comparing each 
search, and reflection, to say nothing of time | march-of-intellect man. card as it appeared with those held by the 
and degree of intellect required, render it} ‘ This very Prince of P., I once heard, with players, who laid down a corresponding card 
almost a moral impossibility for them ever to|the utmost seriousness, observe that he was until the second pack was exhausted. Conse. 
attain a sufficient insight into the mazes of | glad that he never had learned to write, for, quently there would at that period remain in 
such profound discussion, to become profitable | having always his secretary near him, it would their possession only the cards which corre. 
to themselves, or of any advantage to others. | not have been worth the trouble. This noble- | sponded with those under the prizes: these latter 
It is sickening to see how many empty-headed | man considered reading and writing as every | cards were finally displayed with due solemnity, 
girls affect to be learned in polemics, and dis-| way beneath the attention of nobles, and fit jand those who were the fortunate holders of 
cuss the particular points of the Thirty-nine | only for mechanics: is it credible ?— a truth | similar ones won the prizes placed upon each.” 
Articles, while they are ignorant, and often | in the nineteenth century ! ” Mr. Quin adds—* I have never seen a round 
neglectful, of the simplest duties of life. Talk- | ——$$—$$$—$$———— game so productive as this was of interest, 
ing is not reasoning; a common-place educa-|4 Steam Voyage down the Danube, with curiosity, and merriment.” 
tion may teach the first well, whereas the latter | Sketches of Hungary, Wallachia, Servia,| From gambling, however, we must turn to 
must be the result of close study, and a pre-| Turkey, §c. By M. J. Quin, author of the natural scene, as described by Mr. Quin. 
vious and long course of reading. A knowledge,| ‘‘ A Visit to Spain.’ 2vols.12mo. London,| ‘* The Danube seemed, near Belgrade, an ex. 
not of the nominal word science only, but an| 1835. Bentley. panse of waters which would have afforded ample 
acquaintance (in reference to theology) with | Tux talent and intelligence which made Mr. space for the whole of the British navy. We 
its internal principle; the dogmas of different | Quin’s ‘‘ Visit to Spain,’ one of the most, had scarcely left Semendria behind us when the 
nations and of different ages; the various rules | popular works relating to that country which river became still wider, resembling indeed a 
of faith, from the worshipper of Vishnu, from | has appeared in recent times — a work equally | vast lake, sufficient to contain all the navies of 
Persian idolatry, from the tenets of the Egyp- | lively and instructive -- have accompanied his;the world. It was here, in every respect, a 
tian sages to the philosophy of Greece and | new and more extended career. He is, indeed, | truly magnificent object. The more I became 
Rome; and, finally, the most important of all,|a very pleasing writer; a master of his pen, acquainted with this noble river, the greater 
such a thorough acquaintance with sacred his. | whose ease produces the converse of ‘ hard read- | was my astonishment that it was so little known 
tory, from the creation to the fall,—from the |ing.’’ On the contrary, we see with his eyes, to Europe, and hitherto so rarely made use of 
fall to the fulfilment of the covenant of grace, | taste with his tastes, and feel with his feelings, for the purposes of commerce. Just as the sun 
tracing, throughout the workings of the human | as he describes his whereabouts in a manner was on the decline, flinging his last rays on 
mind, the nature of evil, and proving with pre-! which leaves little or nothing further to be the tranquil mirror beneath us, the Tyrolese 
cision in what particular way certain disputed | wished. On the present occasion, the first of crowded on deck, and favoured us with several 
points are contrary to the doctrine inculcated | our countrymen (or, indeed, of any country) of their national songs, which they performed 
by the blessed Founder of Christianity, is also | who has brought us acquainted with the steam with infinite spirit. It was the last time I was 
indispensably necessary. Besides, to think | navigation of the Danube ; we are particularly | to hear them, as we expected to arrive at night 
justly, requires much dispassionate self -ex-| charmed with his voyage. Amid his delays,' at Vipalanka, where they were to debark on 








amination, whereas these would-be learned | 
misses hide their superficial attainments under 
a guise of set phrases, which they make serve 
on all occasions; and, as ignorance is most gene- 
rally illiberal as well as conceited, there is no 
persuading them that they can be in the wrong, | 
not even when they trample on every precept of 
Christianity. Argue they must and will, not 
on practical duties, and meek and retired vir- 
tues, but declaim loudly against the wickedness 
of the world (of which, with all curiosity, they 
take care to become informed), and denounce 
every amusement, innocent or not, as an engine 
of Satan. Thus confounding good and evil, 
these visionaries launch anathemas against all 
who differ from them, while their spiritual | 
pride makes them imagine they are themselves 
immaculate. = ” Bs 
‘“« T think there is a great deal of humbug in 
many of the missionary societies; and in nine 
cases out of ten it is merely driving a trade 
when some other has failed. Still, as every 
sect is sounding forth its strength, and as it is 
only a war of words without persecution, I 
should be sorry if our own church were behind 
hand in sending out its voice to the uttermost | 
parts of the earth, or withholding its exertions | 
in behalf of Christianity. But, like yourself, I | 
would disseminate the Scriptures without note 
or comment, and leave it to the providence of 
God, that in his good time ‘ the hearts of the 
disobedient might be turned to the wisdom wd 
the just.’ I fear, if the truth were fathomed 
why no attempt is made to convert the Roman 








difficulties, and disappointments, we perceive the their way to Transylvania. After passing 
opening of a vast channel of international com-| Kubin, we perceived the commencement of se- 
munication, which, “ ere these shoes are old,” | veral groups of islands, which, however beauti- 
will be established on a footing likely to have! ful in themselves, diminish the majestic cha- 


| immense influence on the future destinies of racter the Danube would otherwise have main- 


millions of mankind. This adds importance to tained the whole way from Semendria to 
the details of a mere river tour ; and the whole! Moldava. They occasionally divide the waters 
of the first of these volumes containing them | into two or three rivers in appearance ; none 
will, we are satisfied, be prized, perhaps more of which, however, can be considered as insig- 
for their information on this essential subject | nificant. The main current, which runs by 
and the prospects they open, than for their | the Hungarian bank, retains uniformly much 
picturesque sketches of scenery and graphic) of the general grandeur of the parent flood. 
native groupings. | These islands are densely wooded with osiers 

Having said thus much, we must, at least | and evergreen shrubs, which afford a safe refuge 
for this week, be pardoned, if we confine our | for waterfowl of every description. Wild ducks 
illustrations within small compass: but a sheet | and geese frequently rose in clouds one above 
of paper is only a sheet of paper, and we have| another in the sky, winging their way towards 
little affection for them of the size of the Ame-| their island homes. Now and then a solitary 
rican Journal—about twice the size of a double-| eagle sailed through the firmament, directing 
sheeted Times (convenient form !), of which a| his course to the mountains, which appeared 
sample has been exhibited as a fit prototype for| like pure azure far away on the horizon. As 
diffusing knowledge. But let that alone. | we proceeded among the islands, we could not 

From Pest and Buda, Mr. Quin proceeded in | avoid admiring the picturesque order in which 
the new steam packet to descend the Danube ;| they were disposed, the fresh vernal verdure 
which vessel was variously filled with passen- | which every tree, and every leaf, and every 
gers, including a Tyrolese colony going to settle| blade of grass, exhibited, while the brown tints 
in Hungary. Among their amusements they|of the woods and fields in all other quarters 
played at cards ; and we rather fancy the fol-| proclaimed the season of the year. This con- 
lowing to be a nice round game. Our fair| trast of decay on one side, with the blooming 
friends may try it—it is called The Auction :—| freshness of the islands on the other, the va- 

‘The dealer held up a certain number of| riety of their forms, their shady inlets, their 
cards, taken indiscriminately from the pack, and | clusters of magnificent shrubs hung with flowers 
sold them to the highest bidders. When the/that sometimes rivalled the rose, sometimes the 
auction, which was conducted by Count P——| strawberry, the snowdrop, the lily, or the blue 
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convolvulus,—the wild beauty of their woods, 
the deep solitude in which they seemed to be 
secluded from all the world, interrupted only 
by the screams or rushing sounds of countless 
birds hastening to their shores, gave them a 
most romantic appearance, especially in the 
golden light of evening, which still lingered 
around them. The unruffled surface of the 
Danube reflected the whole canopy of the sky, 
and gave back in softened tones the saffron, 
ruby, and purple lines of fire, which still glowed 
inthe west. ‘The image of the departing sun 
was lengthened in the waters, where it ap- 
peared like a perpendicular column of light. 
This optical delusion was the more striking, as 
the part of the Danube in which we had now 
arrived was, in fact, little better than a series 
of shallows, through which we were steering 
our course with the utmost difficulty.” 

At Moldava the steamer halted, and our 
traveller hired an indifferent fisher-boat to 
descend to Orsova. Nothing could equal the 
laziness of the boatmen; and it was well the 
craft could find its own way with the stream. 

“ The boatmen, when they were roused from 
slumber, seemed scarcely to know where they 
were, or what they were to do; oars and poles 
were in immediate requisition, and amid shouts 
of imprecations, commands, interrogations, re- 
plies, rejoinders, and expressions of indignation 
and wonder, how such a thing could happen, 
they endeavoured in vain to move the vessel 
from its place of rest. At length, the patron 
compelled them to get out upon the rocks and 
shift the boat along, which they did without 
much difficulty, restoring us once more to the 
deeper current. The completion of this opera- 
tion was the signal for another hour of recrea- 
tion, which our Wallachians devoted to smoking, 


keeping the while under their legs the oars 


high out of the water. I never beheld such a 
picture of laziness as that which these men pre- 
sented. Our patron seemed to have the faculty 
of guiding the boat, though wrapped in pro- 
found sleep; and his companions, when they 
were not eating or drinking, were either sleep- 
ing, smoking, singing, or lounging,—any thing 
save working, which they continued as much as 
they possibly could, to avoid. So abrupt and 
frequent were the windings of the Danube, amid 
the beauteous hills which form its banks below 
the narrow gorge of rocks above described, that 
often, on looking back, we saw no trace of the 
direction by which we had come; nor, on 
looking before us, could we discern by what 
course we were to proceed. We seemed to 
be shut in on all sides, as within a mountain- 
lake, from which there was no apparent 
egress, until, by turning a little cape, we found 
ourselves in another and another lake, in suc- 
cession. We left this charming scenery be- 
ind us, on approaching the rapids of the 
Danube, where its bed is wholly composed of 
Tough rocks, sometimes starting up in masses 
nearly to the surface of the river, sometimes 
forming a wall, running across from bank to 
bank, and producing a perceptible fall in the 
current. We were warned of the danger to be 
€ncountered on passing these rapids, by the 
Oarse murmur of the waters which we had 
heard at a distance. The obstacles which the 
Tver met in its course produced considerable 
undulations on its surface, amounting now and 

€n to waves, on which our bark was hurried 
away, notwithstanding all the efforts of our 
— and dashed against the rocks. Had our 
Joat not been a very strong one, or had the 
impulse been somewhat stronger, we should 
poatahly have been wrecked among these rapids, 

Wing chiefly to the unskilfulness of our people, 


as well as the ludicrous state of alarm in which 
their ignorance involved them. The banks 
again assumed a wild rocky character, and 
approached so near each other that, when the 


through that space must be terrific. As it was, 
we were constantly rubbing on the bottom, and 


boat was literally carried over these ledges, as 
there was not water enough to float it. Our 
patron repeatedly told us that he, though 
seventy-three years old, had never known the 
Danube so low as it was upon that occasion. 
In the almost perpendicular wall which rose 
on our right, there was a singular lusus nature 
on a gigantic scale—it was the complete figure 
of a water-mill and mill-house petrified, and 
slightly crushed by an enormous rock which 
had fallen upon it from the higher precipices. 
The face of the superincumbent mass presented 
the figure of a monk preaching from a pulpit ; 
and it only required the existence of a legend, 
to induce a superstitious mind to believe that 
the ‘miller and his men’ had been notorious 
criminals—that the monk had come to reprove 
them—and that, while he was still vainly ex- 
horting them to repentance, the whole living 
scene was suddenly transformed into stone. 
The whole of this narrow passage amongst the 
rocks was curious, and highly romantic. A 
little beyond the petrified mill, on the opposite 
side, we beheld a perfect outline of an immense 
lion, couching ; the head, the eyes, the mouth, 
and the paws, were as correctly delineated on 
the naked stone as if they had been drawn by 
the hand of an artist. A cluster of rocks, some- 
what further on, assumed all the appearance of 
the ruins of a cathedral, with its towers and 
ivied walls, and Gothic windows and gates. 
The effect of this pile was remarkably pictu- 
resque, as it rose on an eminence, above a mass 
of green foliage, which seemed to conceal the 
lower parts of the cathedral.” 

Further down (after favouring his readers 
with some remarks which are not in the most 
|refined taste, p. 120, and quite inconsistent 
| with all the rest of the book), Mr. Quin meets 
|with Count Szechenyi, a Hungarian noble 
j and patriot of admirable character, who is the 
} great promoter of improvements on the Danube 
| and in Hungary, of whom his account is ex- 
;tremely interesting. With him he travels 
| part of the way to Kutschuk ; at times landing 
from the vessel to sleep during the night in 
Wallachian villages. On their way they as- 
certained the site of a great Roman work, as 
thus related:— Having crossed the river to 
Servian Gladova, Mr. Q. says, 

“ On our return to the steamer, some dis- 
cussion arose as to the exact site of Trajan’s 
bridge across the Danube, which, though re- 
corded in history, had hitherto puzzled all the 
commentators ; as, in fact, no trace of that 
once magnificent edifice had been discovered 
for many ages. The count suggested that, as 
the river was now so low, there was a chance 
of our settling the question by a personal ex- 
amination. Accordingly, we proceeded on foot 





river is full, the volume of waters which rush | 


might have walked almost dryfooted on ledges| 
which extended quite across the stream. The} 
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| ordinary state of the Danube, we distinctly ob- 
| served the water curling over a series of impe- 
| diments extending in a right line from bank to 
|bank. At both extremities of this line we per- 
ceived on the land the remains of square pillars; 
and, on approaching the ruin on our side, we 
found it constructed of blocks of stone, faced 
towards the river with Roman tiles, evidently 
forming the buttress of the first arch of the 
| bridge. In the river itself we counted the re- 
|mains of six or seven pillars, which had mani. 

festly served to sustain as many arches, con. 
'necting the bank on which we stood with the 
| opposite one. No doubt therefore could remain 
|that here was the site of Trajan’s celebrated 
| bridge, a marvellous work for the times in which 
‘he lived, considering that it had been con- 
|structed on one of the most remote confines of 
the Roman empire. I calculated that these 
interesting ruins were about three English 
miles from Gladova. I brought away a frag~ 
ment of a tile, as a rude memorial of our dis- 
covery. The count, who was seldom idle, sat 
down, upon our return to our cabin, and wrote 
for me, in English, a memorandum of the dis« 
tances of the navigable stations on the Danube, 


which I here copy. 
German Miles. 


Part. 
From Eschingen to Regensburg --:- 
Regensburg to Vienna 
Vienna to Pesth 
Pesth to Peterwardein- -++-++- 
Peterwardein to Orsova 
Orsova to Galacz 
Galacz to the Black Sea 
If we add to these items the distance 
from the mouth of the Danube to Constan- 
tinople, by the Black Sea, which is seventy 
German miles 
then the total distance from Eschingen to 
Constantinople will be four hundred and 
thirty-five German miles 
or about one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-eight miles of English admeasurement. 
As the voyage by steam, however, can only 
be made from Presburg to Constantinople, the 
distance is reduced to about fourteen hundred 
and forty English miles; which, when the steam~ 
boat establishment and works on the Danube 
are completed, might be easily traversed in 
eight days and nights. At present, the journey 
overland from Vienna to Constantinople cannot 
be made, in the ordinary mode of travelling, 
within less than three weeks. The new route 
by the Danube will exhibit, therefore, one of 
the most important triumphs over time which 
the steam-engine has yet accomplished. The 
advantages destined to arise out of this great 
enterprise to Hungary, to Servia, Wallachia, 
and Bulgaria, and, indeed, to all Turkey, are 
incalculable. Those countries, which have 
hitherto seemed scarcely to belong to Europe, 
will be rapidly brought within the pale of civi- 
| lisation ; their natural riches, which are inex- 
haustible, will be multiplied ; their productions 
will be vastly improved; their institutions and 
laws will be assimilated to those of tle most 
advanced nations; and new combinations, not 
only of physical but also of moral strength, will 
be created, which may give birth to important 
changes in the distribution of political power 
on the Continent. Indeed, while I am writing 





along the Wallachian shore, until we arrived at| this page from my notes, I learn from an au- 
the ruins of an ancient tower, built on an emi-| thentic source that the people have demanded 
nence, which had been evidently raised by) and obtained a representative constitution from 
artificial means. The tower was of Romanj Prince Milosch in Servia, and that the first 
construction, and, as we conjectured that it) assembly of the states has been already held at 
might have been intended as a guard-station| Karagozovatz, on the 28th of February last.’’ 

for the defence of the bridge, we ascended the | “* Private letters,” he continues, a few pages 
eminence with no slight feelings of curiosity.| on, ‘* further state that the death of the Em- 
Looking dows the river, which is here of no| peror Francis has been followed by very serious 
very great width, and divided by a sandbank, | agitations in Hungary and Transylvania; that 
which, however, cannot be perceptible in the| the sultan is proceeding rapidly and boldly with 
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his plans of reform at Constantinople; and I 
observe that a company has been established in 
London for the purpose of connecting Mar- 
seilles with Constantinople by a line of steam- 
packets. Thus preparations are in progress 
through all that region for great changes; and 
communications between Vienna by the Danube, 
the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, and London, 
may be said to be on the eve of completion, 
which will afford the merchant, the politician, 
or the summer traveller, the opportunity of 
visiting most of the principal cities of Europe, 
within the brief period of a month or six weeks 
—a tour upon which hitherto no person could 
think of entering who had not at least a full 
year at his disposal. Such are some of the 
miracles of the age of steam! The country 
around Gladova presents a picturesque succes- 
sion of hills, which, sloping gradually towards 
the Danube, open their bosoms to the southern 
sun. At present they are scarcely cultivated, 
but it can hardly be doubted that in a few years 
they will be converted into vineyards, for which 
the soil is well adapted. The count looked 
forward with singular pleasure to the improve- 
ments which his efforts were calculated to pro- 
duce in all the countries washed by his native 
river.”” 

Taking advantage of a Zantiote boat for 
greater speed, Mr. Quin bade adieu to this 
estimable and enterprising nobleman; and we 
shall conclude our notice with two other speci- 
mens of his most agreeable qualities —the one 
a Wallachian night scene, the other a sample 
of Turkish guidnunc-ism. 

* At half-past six we stopped for the night, 
and landed, by the light of the moon, near a 
small village, where my Tartar friend gave us 
to understand we should meet with excellent 
accommodations. The path led us by an old 
fortress, near which the khan was situated ; 
we found the owner standing outside, and he 
shewed us a ladder by which we ascended to an 
open balcony covered with mats. He then took 
a key out of his pocket and opened a door 
through which we entered a large room, divided 
as usual by low railings into several compart- 
ments, one of which, however, was consider- 
ably elevated above the rest, and was covered 
with a finer mat. ty ™ . 

* In the course of an hour supper was 
brought in, which consisted of chicken stewed 
and served in a savoury sauce, hot bread, hot 
buttered cakes, and boiled rice, which I found 
by no means unpalatable, notwithstanding my 
recent conversion to the Pythagorean system. 
These dishes were cooked by the female branches 
of the family, in the lower apartments of the 
house, which to us, of course, were inacces- 
sible. Even in the most obscure villages of 
Turkey, the custom of secluding the women 
from every place frequented by man is most 
rigidly observed. ad bd = 

* Before we dipped our fingers in the dish, 
we washed them, our host pouring out water 
on them from a jar with one hand, while the 
other supplied us with a towel. This operation 
tended in some degree—a very, very small de- 
gree I must confess, to reconcile me to the fur- 
ther process of dividing the members of our 
prey with my greasy friend Noureddin, and 
two or three of our crew. I could also have 
excused the attentions of the Tartar, who really 
meant to be most friendly, when he selected 
from the middle of the stew a couple of legs for 
my approbation. However, cautiously avoid- 
ing the part which he touched, I found the re- 
mainder very pleasant. From circumstances 
which afterwards took place, I inferred that 
perhaps it was as well that, while we sat upon 





the mat to supper, I could not see all the con- | carpet-bag, and pillow of walnuts, were deli. 
tents of our dish very plainly. The light, a|cious after the close and populous prison from 
solitary candle, was stuck in a sconce by the| which we had just effected our escape. fel] 
side of the elevated fire-place, and lent to us/intoa profound sleep, from which I never awoke 
but a feeble ray. Nor can I even now think | until six o’clock in the morning. I then washed 
without horror upon the courage with which,'my face and hands in the Danube, and felt as 
adopting the manners of my companions, Tim- | joyous as the day itself, which was splendid, 
mersed my bread in the sauce after the more | As the men had resumed their oars soon after 
solid materials had vanished. The bread was | our return to the boat, we had made good way 
unleavened, and hot, having been just baked | during the night. The banks of the river con. 
for us on the hearth in the harem below. It| tinued flat and wholly devoid of interest. We 
was prepared in large cakes, which were broken | did not meet even a single wherry on the water 
into pieces, and arranged round the dish. The | to interrupt the dulness of the scene. Now and 
buttered cakes formed the second course, but I | then, indeed, we encountered large dark green 
did not touch them, as they appeared not to, water-snakes, swimming against the current, 
og been cleanly made. I supped chiefly on by os — of their tails, holding 
the boiled rice, which I ate with a wooden | their heads carefully out of the element. If 
spoon, and finished off with grapes and coffee, | we attempted to strike them with an oar, they 
when the pipes and hooka were again re-| dived instantly, and reappeared a few minutes 
sorted to. = ® * ™ ” after at a considerable distance. Large flocks 
‘ Preparations were made for our Stay at the | of wild ducks also passed, high over our heads, 
khan during the remainder of the night. A} which sometimes produced a singular effect by 
flock bed was brought up from below and spread , their wings glistening in the distant hazy air. 
for me in the elevated compartment. It was| The newsmongering gossip is at Silivria (for 
covered with a wadded siik counterpane, to| Mr. Quin crossed the Balcan from Rutschuk 
which a foul sheet was sewn on the inside. A, to Constantinople on horseback, in charge of a 
large greasy-looking pillow was placed at the| Tartar, in five days) :— 
head. I felt an instinctive reluctance tocom-; ‘* I inquired the news from Constantinople. 
mit myself for some hours of unconsciousness | § All quiet..—* What ! no revolution 7’ * Re. 
to the keeping of this concern ; but as all my} volution ! Oh yes; that was all over.” —‘ And 
companions were either preparing for repose on |the Russians have come to Constantinople!’ 
the mats which they occupied, or were already |‘ Yes; the Russians came, and have gone 
wrapped in sleep, I took off my coat, hung up| again, signor!*—*‘ How long is it since they 
my cloak over my head, and got under the| went away?’ ‘ A year ago, signor.’——‘ A year 
counterpane. But I was not long in my posi-|ago! what do you mean ?” * I mean two years 
tion before I was apprised of the presence of|ago, signor.,—‘ What are all these soldiers 
numerous intruders. The reader may imagine ‘about 2” * Some are getting shaved, signor.’— 
my uneasiness, although they did me the honour!‘ Poh! I mean, where are they going?’ ‘I 
of a —e over ¥ - af ee just = going - orgy 
and hands — for I happen to be one of the; —‘ But whither are they marching?’ ‘ No- 
human race whose blood, for some unaccount- | where, signor, for they are all boys, and have 
able cause, they are uniformly compelled to; not learned to march yet !’—‘ Where have 
spare. An immense cat came also to share my | they come from?’ ‘ Stamboul.’—-‘ O! I see 
couch; but to her company I objected at once| you are a Turk, though you have not put on 
without the least ceremony. Matters being in|the turban.’ ‘ Sometimes a Turk, signor, 
this situation, and new colonies swarming | sometimes nothing at all.’—*‘ What are these 
around me every moment, I started up and/| soldiers about ?’ ‘ Do you see these men coming 
performed a series of pirouettes on my bed,| up the street, signor, one of them with halfa 
until I disencumbered myself of some at least | sheep on his back ?’ ‘ I do.?—* Well, signor, 
of my too curious acquaintances. Noureddin} those men are about to get their supper.’” 
meanwhile awoke, and having succeeded inj We have heard quite as little information 
lighting the candle by blowing into a flame an contained in a long club or coffee-room discus- 
almost extinguished ember, which reflected a|sion in London, and not half so amusing; but 
2 ri . H . —_ , av. oe’ Stam! ‘ will re- 
ioeslg uth, jereushel ta aaake ths bata, [senna ster tn anes Geeeotag, one 
whose bubbling sounds were by no means music | dially recommending this publication. 
to my ear. I hid myself in my cloak, applying — ; 
to my soul the flattering unction that I might|A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the 
thus avoid all my enemies, and laid down out-| most eminent Dutch, Flemish, and French 
side the counterpane. Happily the dogs of the, Painters. By John Smith, Part VI. 
village had held an aggregate meeting, wherein| London, 1835. Smith and Son. 
they agreed that the Englishman should have| Ir was with great pleasure that we read the 
no sleep that night, and straightway they de-| following passage in the introduction to the 
spatched a radical deputation to present to me| volume under our notice. . 
their impertinent address. I say ‘ happily,’?; ‘ The numerous testimonies of approbation, 
because I had scarcely remained half an hour | and the increased patronage which the author 
listening to their clamour, when, peeping out | has received, are proofs that the utility of the 
from my place of concealment, I beheld the! work of which this will form the sixth volume, 
walls at my head and at my left hand literally |is duly appreciated. The subject matter, 1t 's 
black with many armies, bent on fresh hosti-| true, can interest only a small portion of 4 
“oo I was struck with horror. Even Nou- | public ; but that enlightened portion che 
reddin was astonished. ‘There was no alterna-! forded sufficient encouragement to induc 
tive but to return to the boat, and I cannot perseverance on the part of the author to per- 
soon forget the obliging manner in which my | fect, to the best of his ability, what is now 
proposition to that effect was immediately | allowed to be a necessary book of reference for 
adopted by all parties, but not before my cloak | those who, not being practical connoisseurs, 
had undergone a thorough cleansing. “It was | require assistance to enable them to ascertain 
midnight when we found ourselves once more | the genuine works of the Dutch and Flemish 
beneath our matted canopy. ‘The pure atmos-| painters from the spurious.” , 
phere, and my couch formed of my portmanteau,| The present volume is occupied with a 
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account of the lives, and a description of the| sions to other parts of the east, and his usual 
works, of the principal landscape, marine, and occupations, we shall not trouble our readers ; 
flower painters, of the Dutch school ; viz. but proceed to make some selections from the 
Jacob Ruysdael, Minderhout Hobbima, John | interesting journal which he kept (with inter. 
and Andrew Both, John Wynants, Adam | missions) after his lady and young family left 
Pynaker, John Hackaert, William Vander | him for England, viz. in 1810. 
Velde, Ludolph Backhuyzen, John Van Huy- His Opinion of Novels.—* April 27th. Sun- 
sum, and Rachael Ruisch. Of the last-men- | day.—Discussion in the forenoon, on the moral 
tioned admirable artist (in her way), Mr. |effect of novels. My position was, that fic- 
Smith says : titious narrative, in all its forms—epic poem, 
« Endowed with extraordinary genius, and | tale, tragedy, romance, novel,—was one of the 
a pre-eminent love for her profession, her pa-| grand instruments employed in the moral edu- 
tience and perseverance in its pursuit were | cation of mankind ; because it is only delight- 
unconquerable. Hitherto the art had been con- | ful when it interests; and to interest is to 
fined to the representation of the ordinary | excite sympathy for the heroes of the fiction ; 
garden - flowers ; these she had also painted | that is, in other words, to teach men the habit 
with unrivalled success: but she determined to | of feeling for others. The objectors had, I 
achieve that which no other painter had at-| thought, looked only to the imperfections and 
tempted, and the treasures of the conservatory | faults of this mode of discipline, which, how- 
opened to her ambition an ample supply for ever, all modes of moral discipline have. It 
her pencil. Admirers of art now beheld with is more imperfect than real life, because sym- 
delight the novelty of a splendid assemblage of | pathy in real life is followed by active benevo- 
the rarest exotics, displayed with such admir- | lence, and it is always mixed with the vices 
able taste and judgment, that while every in-| of the age, the country, and the writer.” 
dividual flower was relieved by its companion,| Ina discussion regarding the degree of ad- 
the whole presented a group of extraordinary | miration due to great bad men—in which a 
breadth and beauty. Her judgment further) parallel was introduced between Buonaparte 
suggested the propriety of introducing among | and Washington, Sir J. says : — 
the flowers, insects peculiar to the country from| ‘* I took the moral side. Mental power it- 
whence they were derived, and occasionally a| self is the natural object of admiration, inde- 
few shells are placed upon the table on which | pendent of the purpose for which it is exerted. 
the vase of flowers is deposed. The ability} The bad man may perform so much greater 
evinced in the selection, composition, and cor-| actions than the good man with whom he is 
rect drawing of she numerous objects which|compared, as to overbalance the difficulties 
form her pictures, is, if possible, surpassed by | arising from the restraints of virtue. He is 
the indescribable beauty of the finishing; here| admired for his mental powers notwithstand- 
she seems to have worked with inexhaustible |ing his criminal purpose. The more highly, 
patience, and never to have ceased from her | however, our moral sentiments are cultivated, 
labour until she had attained the delicacy and | the more will abhorrence of a criminal purpose 
exquisite texture of the object represented. | prevail over admiration of mental power. He 
Her pictures of fruit, although equally elabo-| would be justly detested who, if he were in 
rate in the execution, and skilful in the com-/ safety, should find leisure to admire the beauty 
positions, are somewhat inferior to those of her | of a tiger engaged in tearing a man in pieces. 
flowers, and this may be accounted for by her | But the folly, at least, of those who admire the 
having more rarely painted them. But, whether) genius and valour of the conqueror is much 
her subjects were fruit or flowers, she appears| more egregious; for they are seldom beyond 
to have taken great delight in adorning them| the reach of the living conqueror, and their 
with splendid butterflies and other insects, and | admiration increases the numbers and the fe- 
reptiles of the rarest kind, as she drew and/j rocity of the race.” 
touched them with surprising spirit and truth.”’| Again :— 
- - ———| “I met this morning with a good illustration 
The Life of Sir James Mackintosh. of the effects of order, quoted from an Arabian 
(Continued.] writer. All Egypt was covered with the ma- 
DELIGHTED as we are by the charming va- terials of the Pharos, as they lay on the ground 
nety of views and information which this work | in confusion before it was erected ; but after 
affords us, we continue to lay before our readers |its erection, a child could walk round it. * * 
such examples of its contents as consist most | Jan. 9th, 1811.— Dined at Malcolm’s, at 
readily with the plan and limits of the Literary | Non Parell. I found from him that ‘ Cimon 
Gazette. But though we the rather, therefore, | and Iphigenia’ originated in a Persian story, 











Testrict our course; it is incumbent upon us, | which he had translated in the morning. By-| 


in fairness of report, to notice that the philoso-| ramgore, king of Persia, had an only son, 
pher, the statesman, the politician, will find as} almost an idiot, who fell in love with the 
much to merit their attention as the scholar, | vizier’s daughter. The minister informed his 
the lover of polite literature, and the student. | sovereign, who, far from being displeased, ex- 
And the matters to which we advert as being | pressed bis satisfaction at the only circumstance 
thus worthy of the regards of the few and of | which could rouse the lethargic mind of his 
the many, are not derived from a single source,| son. * * What do you think of the 
even from the overflowing mind of a Mackin- | following epigram of M. de Boufflers to Ma- 
tosh they are the best products of the ancients | dame de Staél, on her asking him why he was 
to whom he refers, and of the ablest contem-| not one of the academy :— 

poraries with whom he associated ; and they| —« Je vois l'académie, ot vous étes présente, 

are woven into a web, which, in our opinion, | Si vous m’y recevez, non sort est assez beau : 

is a tissue 50 finely mixed in colours, BR pleas- | Nous aurons, a nous deux, l’esprit pour quarante; 


ing in texture a ble j Vous—comme quatre, et moi comme—zero.’ 
» 80 durable in weft and woof, | After the boast of the third line, the descent of 


that it bids fai : , : 
ong, as a a =< — and to last 48 | the fourth has something unexpected and strik- 
y of its class in the English ing, and the effect is perhaps helped by its 


anguage. ; i ° * * 
With Sir James Mackintash’s appointment being a play on words or figures. 


to Bombay, his voyage out, his judicial | 
. : y » his judicial labours 
and literary exertions there, his several excur- 


23d.—A stupid visit from Abel Husseen,+ who 
t The Persian Ambassador.” 


has so completely taken in the Londoners. 
He called Astley’s the ‘ Horse Opera ;’ Sadler's 
Wells, the ‘ Water Opera ;’ and the Margra- 
vine, the ‘German Queen.” * * * 26¢h. 
—Finished the first volume of your ancestor, 
Howell’s ‘ Letters, —very amusing. He has 
not a bad description of ingratitude in a cha- 
racter of the Italians: * They care for no fa- 
vours, but those that are to come.’ ‘ Beware,’ 
says he, ‘ of a speedy friend in France, and of 
a slow enemy in Italy.’ Johnson's idea, that a 
ship was a prison, with the danger of drowning, 
is taken from Endymion Porter’s * Consolation 
to Howell,’ on his imprisonment in the Fleet, 
and was originally suggested by the pun. * * 
27th.—I have this morning had more distinct 
proof than before, of the barbarous peculiarity 
of a caste of Bramins, called * Carwarrees.’ 
Gungather Shastree, one of that caste, was 
brought to me by Bapu, and, after a good deal 
of difficulty, owned the following statement to 
be true, or at least generally believed, respect- 
ing a few families of his caste. When a mar- 
riage is barren, they expect to obtain issue 
only by offering a human sacrifice to one of 
their household divinities—a dreadful goddess, 
whose name is unknown beyond the circle of 
her worshippers. The sacrifice must be a 
Bramin, who is invited to a feast on the day 
of the year consecrated to the deity. A poison, 
said to be prepared by old women, is mixed in 
his sweetmeats, and kills him so slowly, as to 
escape conviction for murder. He even men- 
tioned a Bramin of this caste, who became a 
man of consequence under Nana Furnavese, at 
Poonah, and whose feasts were dreaded and 
avoided by all, but unfortunate strangers who 
were unacquainted with the object of his fatal 
hospitality. Sons-in-law are, it seems, chosen 
as the favourite victims. My informant was 
very solicitous to represent the number of these 
monstrous families as small—ouly in his neigh- 
bourhood five, out of eight hundred. Bapu 
thought that he diminished the number too 
much, but conceived them to bear no propor- 
tion to the whole caste. The Shastree, who is 
rather a learned man, could give no account of 
the origin of a custom ‘ repugnant,’ as he said, 
‘to the most sacred precepts of the general 
law.’ The most suspicious part of the story is 
the slowness of the poison. I doubt the ex- 
istence of any substance which slowly and 
surely kills.” 

Weare picking out the small plums, but it 
must be held in remembrance that the pudding is 
not the less rich in large ones and in suet. A 
critique on Swift is forcible, and gives us a 
capital coup d’eil of early pamphlet writing. 

‘In the serious part of Swift’s writings 
| there is a peculiarity which I can no otherwise 
describe than by saying, that his style has a 
| steadiness and decision not to be found in any 
lother English writer. Not being very well 
jacquainted with the pamphlets of the civil 
| wars, I cannot positively determine who was 
| the first pamphleteer, that is, the first who had 
| the art of writing for the reason and passions 
lof the multitude. The first with whom I am 
well acquainted is Sir Roger L’Estrange, after 
;the Restoration. He was a libeller for the 
court, but his writings are so infected with the 
| slang of a day as to be now scarcely intelligible. 

His two most conspicuous scholars or followers 
| were the Tory, or rather Jacobite, Leslie, and 
|the Whig, Daniel De Foe. The latter, by 
the application of the same popular talent to 
‘moral fictions, obtained the highest eminence 
in a more permanent sort of writing. Swift, 
lespecially in his ‘ Draper’s Letters,’ has at- 


| tained the greatest excellence of the first kind 
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of composition, which is, to be popular withont | large and heavy. Talma had been a companion |been a goddess. Malcolm has introduced pota- 


vulgarity. Defoe produced Richardson, who | 
has copied him in those minute strokes which | 
give to fiction such an air of reality. Defoe, 
and perhaps also Swift, produced Franklin, | 
who applied this familiar eloquence to moral 
and prudential purposes. Paine was the fol-| 
lower of Franklin; but the calm familiarity, | 
and almost sly pleasantry of the American | 
Socrates were, in his disciple, exchanged for 
those bold speculations and fierce invectives 
which indicate the approach of civil confusion. 
Paine was the master of Cobbett, but the fol- 
lower quitted forms and principles of govern- 
ment for abuses of detail and personal vices. 
From the accession of the House of Hanover to 
the American Revolution, the times were too 


happy for such writers. Wilkes wrote only | 
for gentlemen. The American and French | 
Revolutions produced the same sort of talent | 


and style which had originally sprung from the 


civil wars, and had reappeared after the depo- | 
sition of James the Second. Whatever your | 
ladyship may be pleased to think of this his-| 
tory of pamphleteering, I would have you to | 


know that I think it not amiss.” 
The next paragraph, on a different subject, 


is also worth quotation, and will shew that, | 
however desultory we are, we are so of neces- | 


sity in illustrating a work which it would be 
impossible to arrange under distinct divisions. 


in the time of Henry V., he says that the three 


persons of the Trinity are of equal ‘ cunning,’ | 
by which, you know, he means wisdom ; and | 
in Cavendish‘s Life of Wolsey it is said, that | 


the treasurer of Calais, by his ‘ witty and 
discreet behaviour’ in that office, and by his 


general ‘ wit and gravity,’ obtained the favour | 


of Henry VIII. What was the first instance 
of the limitation of the term wit to the modern 
sense of ludicrous fancy, I cannot tell. It must 
have been after Pope’s definition : 

* True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 


of Buonaparte’s before his greatness, and cer- 
tainly gave him lessons in the attitudes and 
elocution of an emperor. Napoleon suggested 
modes of action to Talma. ° - Buo- 
naparte said to the Abbé Casti, ‘ M. l’Abbé, 
vous étes toujours pour la démocratie.’ ‘ Oui, 
sire,’ said the abbé ; ‘ j’observe que tout ce qu’il 
y a de grand vient de 1a.’ He discussed the 
propriety of suicide with Sebastiani and Fla- 
haut, and concluded his reasons against it thus : 
—‘ D’ailleurs les sentimens religieux ne me 
sont pas tout a fait étrangers ’ — one of the most 
singular sentences recorded in history.” 

Other anecdotes characteristic of Parisian 
society : —‘* Madame said, ‘ Les Anglais 
sont d’excellens gens; quand personne ne fait 
sa cour 4 leurs épouses ils la font eux-mémes.’ 
* Oui,’ said . © j'ai observé M (an 
Englishman) parlant & sa femme pour une 
demi-heure l’autre soirée. * * * Atdin- 











ner at Madame de Rumford’s were Humboldt, | 


La Place, Biot, Persson—a young man, the hope 
of geometry in France. I heard that poor old 
Morrellet, whom I had met in tolerable trim 


|at Suard’s two nights before, had broken his 


leg, and that there were no hopes of his re- 
covery. A death by violence, in extreme old 
age, though it cuts off so little of life, is pecu- 
liarly affecting ; perhaps because the old are so 


|little accustomed to any of those dangerous ex- 

** I met this morning with two odd instances | 
of change in the meaning of words. In the’! 
creed of W. Thorp, an unfortunate Wycliffite, | 


ertions which expose men to such a death, that 
age seems a sanctuary into which violence does 
not penetrate. Another cause of our sympathy 
on such occasions may be, that the misfortune 
is usually, or often, attended with circumstances 
which force on the spectator’s notice the extreme 
helplessness to which the sufferer owed his mis- 


fortune. La Place said that the vaccine, when 


it supplants the small-pox, will add three years 
to the medium duration of human life, which 
is at present twenty-seven, and will then be 
thirty. * * * In May, 1794, Metternich 
presented to Trautmansdorf, his colleague at 
Brussels, a Frenchman, a persecuted royalist 


| (probably a spy), saying, ‘ Here is M——, just 


What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed.” | arrived from Paris, who says that peace ought 


By the way, was there ever a stronger instance | 


than this of the second verse of a couplet, writ- 
ten before the first ? ”” 





not to be made with Robespierre.’ ‘ Eh bien,’ 
cried Trautmansdorf, ‘ je soutiens que le mo- 
ment de faire la paix est arrivé; le gouverne- 


Pitt’s Oratory, and other Brevities.—“‘ Wynd- | ment de M. Robespierre est assez ferme ;—c’est 


ham most happily said, ‘ that Pitt spoke a state- | 
paper style.’ This is the style of India. * *| 


lui qui est destiné 4 terminer la revolution.’ 
* Et moi,’ said M 





, je soutiens le contraire. | 


toes into Persia. That benefit may be remem- 
bered long after all that is now spoken of in our 
ridiculous Persian missions has fallen into de. 
served oblivion. If Lord Wellesley had ac. 
complished the abolition of infanticide, which 
poor Jonathan is so panegyrised for having 
vainly endeavoured, his name would have been 
held in everlasting remembrance. All the nego. 
ciations and wars which appear so splendid at 
present, will, in a history of twenty years hence, 
not occupy ten pages. So nearly, in some parts 
of human conduct, does the distribution even of 


(fame agree with the dictates of that eternal 


justice, which declares, that ‘ whoever shall give 
to drink to one of these little ones a cup of cold 
water, shall in nowise lose his reward.’ The 
smallest act of benevolence, especially of bene- 
volence towards those who spread truth, is sure 
to reward itself, and likely to be praised by 
future generations.” 

Characteristic Personal Reflection.‘ — 
has, I think, a distaste for me, which I believe 
to be natural to the family. I think the worse 
of nobody for such a feeling; indeed I often 
feel a distaste for myself; I am sure I should not 
esteem my own character in another person. It 
is more likely that I should have disrespectable 
or disagreeable qualities, than that —— should 
have an unreasonable antipathy.” 

Thus it is, that Sir James always measures 
himself ; it is striking to see a man so entirely 
laying aside individuality gnd selfism, and 
weighing questions affecting QWnself as if they 
were abstract propositions. Of his distinguished 
contemporaries, as well as of coming events, 
which cast their shadows before, he often speaks 
with prophetic accuracy. Of Brougham, for 
instance :— 

*¢ The address and insinuation of Brougham 
are so great, that nothing but the bad temper 
which he cannot always hide, could hinder him 
from mastering every body as he does Romilly. 
He leads others to his opinion ; he generally 
appears at first to concur with theirs, and 
never more than half opposes it at once. This 
management is helped by an air of easy frank- 
ness, that would lay suspicion herself asleep. 
He will place himself at the head of an opposi- 
tion, among whom he is unpopular; he will 
conquer the House of Commons, who hate, but 
who now begin to fear him.” (1818). 

In politics (1813) :— 


Malcolm has written not a bad thing at the end | J’ai soupé chez Barrére il y a quinze jours, et| ‘ The extraordinary political news of the 
of Hume's Elizabeth. -‘ The head cannot join | jl a dit que cela ne pouvoit durer six semaines— 


the heart, respecting Mary ; nor can the heart | 


follow the head, about Elizabeth.’ = * 


Boileau’s brother said:‘ that he did not like | 
Jesuits, because they were people who lengthen | 


the Creed and shorten the Commandments.’ ”’ 

Under this head we may also transcribe a few 
similar unconnected felicities from future por- 
tions of the work, Sir James’s Journal on his 
homeward voyage, &c. &c. 

The Princess Talleyrand told “* some anecdotes 
of Napoleon, which‘ were ‘amusing. She con- 
firmed the accounts generally circulated of his 
delight in mortifying women. * Mon Dieu! 
madame, que vous’ étes devenus laide!’ was 
one of his ordinary civilities. She saw him 
dance very ill at the marriage of the Prince 
d’Aremberg with Mdlle. Tascher, a cousin of 
Josephine. A negro named Julien, one of his 
band, called to him roughly almost every mo- 


ment, ‘ To the right!’ * To the left!’ * Set!’, 


* Lead down!’ ‘To see a negro give his orders 
to the absolute master of Europe, made her 
reflect. She was at the Tuileries the evening 
before the coronation, and saw Beaupres teach 


Josephine to wear the imperial robe, which was 





que Robespierre serait guillotiné.’ ‘ Je n’ai 
jamais soupé chez Barrere,’ said Trautmans- 
dorf. £ Il est impossible,’ replied M > * de 
connoitre la revolution sans avoir soupé chez 
Barrére”” * * * The Duke of Devonshire 
has brought a poodle dog from Paris, who 
growls when ‘ Vive le Roi’ is cried out to him. 
Lord George Cavendish, desiring to amuse the 
party by exhibiting this peculiarity, accosted 
the dog so roughly,that he got his nose scratched. 
Tierney said it was the first Cavendish blood 
spilt for royalty.” These extracts belong to 
the year 1814, when Sir James visited Paris. 
We now come to other miscellanies. 
Benefactors of Mankind.—“ Maria d’Esco- 
bar, a Spanish lady, first brought a few grains 
of wheat into the city of Lima. For three years 
she distributed their produce among the colo- 
nists, giving twenty or thirty grains to each 
farmer. This isa fact, which might bea good 





‘text fora sermon to F—_. Maria d’Escobar| _ 
brought into existence more human beings by | 

| this supply of food than Napoleon has destroyed. | 
| If she had come from Egypt to Attica in the 


earlier ages of Grecian history, she would have 


! 
| 
| 


|more, but return to our various task; and 


day is, that Buonaparte has consented to the 
basis of peace laid down by the allies. We 
Whigs dread the too great success of the allies ; 
we should not think any country secure, if they 
could give a king to France. Madame de 
Staél said to me two days ago, that it was 8 
contest between a man who was the enemy of 
liberty, and a system which was equally its 
enemy. * * ® The interest of England 
certainly agrees with that of France, and consists 
in preventing the aggrandisement of the mili- 
‘tary powers. But the passion of the French of 
all parties for the recovery of the Netherlands, 
|is a great obstacle to our co-operation. Hol- 
‘land is the first continental interest of Great 
Britain, and cannot be sacrificed to any other 
object.”’ A 

Of all his connexion with political parties and 
his parliamentary career, we shall say nothing 


‘complete it in another Lit. Gaz. 
= —____—__—_ 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Corporations of England and Wales, 
Succinet Account of the Constitution, Privileges 
Revenues, and Expenditure of each Corporation 
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na . . 
th Details, shewing the Practical Working of the Corpo-| 
py ny poy es or City, and any Defects or | 
Abuses which may have been found to Exist. The whole | 

ed and Abridged from the Reports of the Commissioners, 

by A. E. Cockburn, Barrister-at-Law, one of the 
Commissioners: 2 vols. 8vo. (Longman and Co.)—| 
The title fully explains the nature of this useful and | 
valuable compendium, which is di ested in a very careful | 
and judicious manner. As far as the volume goes, it sup- | 
plies the necessary information, brought to light by the | 
commissioners; and a curious mass it is, wholesale and | 
retail. The divergent opinions of Sir F. Palgrave and 
Mr. Hogg will, we trust, be given in the second volume, | 
and with notes, if Mr. Cockburn deems them necessary ; 
but every view and fact are desirable upon a question of 
such extent, difficulty, variety of form, and public im-| 
portance. 

Abstract of the First Report of the Commissioners to 
Inquire into the State of Religious and other Instruction in 
Ireland, by W. T. Hamilton, Barrister, and one of the} 
Commissioners. 8vo. pp. 204. (London, Ridgways; 
Dublin, Milliken; Hodges and Smith.)—A similar useful 
help on an inquiry of similar national interest. 

The Merchant and Banker’s Commercial Pocket-Guide. | 
(Glasgow, M‘Phun.) — Small, but useful; and for bank- | 
ing, broking, exchanges, &c. &c., a neat little manual. | 

Sir W. Scott's Prose Works, Vol. XVI. epee a 
Cadell; London, Whittaker and Co.)—The ninth volume 
of the ‘* Life of Napoleon,” splendidly illustrated after 
Turner. | 

Reports of the Pr dings of the C Sor Sending 
Expeditions to Portugal in Favour of Donna Maria, in| 
1831, 2, and 3. 8vo. — Whittaker.) Documents 
which will hereafter illustrate Portuguese history, and | 
are of some consequence now, when questions of inter- 


national interference become so very nice and touching. | 





Sir E. Brydges’ Edition of Milton, Vol. III. (London, 
Macrone.)—‘The 7th and 12th books of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
inclusive, with a fine frontispiece of Satan, by Westall, 
and a vignette of the Fall of the Rebel Angels, by) 
Turner. | 

Tratado Elementar de Geografia, Astronémicd, Fizica, | 
¢ Historica, Antiga e Moderna, por D. José de Urcullu. | 
Pp. 502, (Porto, Alvares Ribeiro.)—We cannot do less | 
than notice, with all readiness, a Portuguese volume from | 
Oporto, sent to an English critic for review; and we have! 
much pleasure in being able to state that it is a very com- 
prehensive and excellent elementary work. 

Sir Arthur Wilmot ; a Tale. 2vols. (London, Cochrane 
and Co.)—This is a tale of the civil wars, in which Cava- | 
liers and Roundheads figure. The author has contrived | 
to impart to it a considerable degree of mystery and | 


interest: the incidents are stirring, and the class of novel- | 


readers will find as much as their average share of enter-| von Constadt, Russian councillor, who has been | 


tainment in the two volumes. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRUSSIAN LITERATURE, &c. 

[We have much pleasure in inserting the fol.) 
lowing letter, so full of interesting literary 
and other information, and so well written, | 
by a foreigner, in English, that we trust we, 
have not committed many errors in printing | 
it—Ed, L. G.] | 
Berlin, June 1835. | 


opinions, for whilst Hegel defended, in his 
‘¢ Staatsrecht,” the system pursued by Prussia, 
Gans is a great admirer of the mouvement 
party. In philology we have to boast of our 
Councillor Boeckh : he is certainly every way 
inferior to his predecessor, the celebrated F. A. 
Wolff, the editor of Homer, who played the 
hexameters of the great Ionian to the harpsi- 
chord to make their melody obvious to modern 
ears, and who reminded us of the days of Bentley 
and Hemsterhuys. But Boeckh has peculiar 
merits: perfectly at home in ancient Rome 


‘and Greece, he, of all German philologers, was 


best qualified to write the ‘ State-economy 
of the Athenians,’”’ a work which has been 
translated into almost all European languages. 
Then he will, also, in his lectures on the Pin- 
daric Odes, sing them ex cathedré to give 


| his hearers an adequate idea of the sweetness 


of the meters. In history, Professor F. Von 
Raumer stands foremost in the ranks. He 
is the author of the ‘* History of the Hohen- 
staufen,” a work of which Germany has reason 
to be proud. 

Berlin, this seat of German science, is now 


| going to have a new building for its royal 


library, a fine collection of nearly 250,000 vo- 
lumes, besides the duplicates. Hitherto this 
collection has been hoarded up in one of the 
oddest palaces of this or any town in the 
world. By some freak of the architect, or of 
his royal employer, it received the shape of an 
old-fashioned commode, such as stood under 
the looking-glasses of our grandmothers ; but 
there would be no objection to having the libra- 
ry in these colossal presses, were the internal 


space not as ill-suited to the purpose as the out- | 


ward form is offensive to modern taste. The 
royal library is about to make a most valuable ac- 
quisition. There is now here a Baron Schilling 


at Thibet, and procured there 7000 manuscripts, 
half of which number he has left at Petersburg. 
It is well worth remarking, that this traveller 
has been more fortunate in Thibet than any of 
his predecessors ; not from his better knowledge 
of the country, but from being blessed with a 
bodily bulk of such vast dimensions that the 
natives looked upon him as an incarnation of 
the Deity, and of course complied with all his 
wishes. 

Your National Gallery, and that of the 
French in the Luxembourg, have at last stimu- 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR AUGUST. 


In the early part of the month the planet 
Mercury may be traced as a morning star ; 
towards the close, invisible in the Sun’s beams. 
Venus and Mars are mingling their rays; the 
former with the morning, the latter with the 
evening, twilight. Vesta is imperceptible from 
its vicinity to the Sun. The minor planet, 
Juno, on the 28th, passes two degrees north of 
a cluster of stars in the head of Orion. On the 
same day (28th), Pallas is situated between 
Ras Algothi, the star in the head of Hercules, 
and w,in the arm. Also, Ceres, midway between 
Antares, the bright red star in Scorpio, and 4, 
a star in the right foot of Ophiuchus; the 
minor planet is, also, close to a nebula on the 
western margin of the Via Lactea. 

Jupiter shines with brilliancy as the morning 
star; on the 274 midway between « and 2 
Geminorum. The following are the only visible 
eclipses :— 

D. He Me Se 
First Satellite, immersion -- 18 15 51 35 
Second Satellite -- 23 14 46 24 
Third Satellite -. sooo 17 13 41 OS 

Saturn is too near the Sun to be observed 
without a telescope. 








Our university feels deeply the loss of Hegel lated the Prussians to a similar institution ; 
and Schleiermacher. Not that the number of) towards which large sums have already been 
the students of divinity and philosophy has| subscribed : so that nothing but the royal con- 
diminished materially, as they would in vain firmation—the creative fiat of the Continent— 
seek for like men any where else, but to hear| is wanting to realise this patriotic idea. We 
the lectures of those men whom government shall, however, differ from your National Gal. 
has chosen to replace the two Coryphei men- | lery, in not taking into the establishment any 
tioned, one is tempted to cry out, Z-cabod production which is not by a native painter. 
(whereis the glory ?). Asto the other faculties,| The colossal granite vase, placed before our 
they are provided with professors of first-rate) Royal Museum, will not descend to the next 
eminence. In the law there is Savigny, the' generation as a monolith. It has, I am sorry 
head of the historical school: were he born! to say, several rents, and must fall into pieces, 
in England he would shine, and brilliantly, | unless kept together by artificial means. This 
among your most distinguished orators, for he| stone has cost the state a vast deal of money, 
can be compared to none better than to Sir! and its transportation, from the place where it 
Robert Peel with regard to the logical ar-| was found to Berlin, resembled the labours of 
rangement of his subject, and to Sir James’ the old Egyptians. 
Mackintosh with respect tohis profound know-| Rail-roads are the rage of the day ; no body 
edge of history. Opposed to him is the! talks of any thing else—as if Potsdam was Man- 
philosophical school, that is, jurists who have chester, and Berlin, Liverpool; the project 
no implicit faith in the corpus juris and the| appearing to many just as wise as a tunnel 
andects, except so far as they coincide with | under our diminutive river. Rail-roads do well; 
t ie Principles of modern (Hegelian) philoso-| but how do they well? They do well for those 
phy. Here, at Berlin, Gans is the chief re-| that have any commerce to make up for the 
Mestntative of this doctrine, although, strange | expense; now we have no commerce to cover 
fr say, the same eminent man differs widely | the expense : argal, rail-roads will do ill for us. 
om his model with regard to his political F. 


During the whole of this month, Uranus is 
in its most favourable position for observation. 
| When the sky is serene, it may be distinguished 

by the unassisted sight, shining like a star of 
the fifth magnitude, with a bluish white light. 
| As a telescopic object it exhibits a small, round, 
| uniformly illuminated disc, without rings, belts, 
jor spots. This planet will be in opposition to 
;the sun, 214 22" 55™, three minutes north of 
40 Aquarii, a star of the seventh magnitude in 
| the girdle of Aquarius. 

The most interesting phenomena of the 
month are lunar occultations of a star in the 
| knee of Castor, and of the planet Saturn. The 
| first of these will occur on the 19th day; im- 

mersion of s Geminorum behind the moon’s 
| bright limb, 13" 26"; emersion, 14° 31, as in 
| the following diagram :— 


In. 





The other occultation, that of Saturn, will 
occur on the 274; immersion, 5" 29™; emer- 
sion, 6" 5™, as in the following diagram :— 






* * 


Im. Em. 


This interesting phenomenon, from its occur- 
ring in the day-time, cannot be observed with- 
out a good telescope. 


Deptford. J.T. Barker. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. ning) and “ Ancient Northern Reminiscences,” |some doubt if the former is from the pencil of 
. Gr : . ,|—Fornnordiska Minnen. These writings, the|that master. In what is technically termed 
History and Statistics of Sweden, with especial | ¢.ii- o¢ long uninterrupted investigation, are |“ drawing,” they exhibit the deticiencies of the 
Reference to several later Swedish Works. distinguished by great ability, and written in| period during which they were produced ; but 
THE Swedes have always paid much attention | an elevated and agreeable style. The collec-|in those higher, because those more intellectual 
to their history, and possess many valuable his- | tions of Swedish documents and records, under- | qualities, sentiment and expression, nothing can 
torical writings relative to particular periods, | taken by men competent to the task, are of | surpass them: in beauty of tone, and tender. 
events, individuals, &c. They were, however, great importance to the history of Sweden ; such | ness, and sweetness of execution, they are also 
long without a history giving a connected view | as those of the Scriptoris rerum Suecicarum ; of | unexcelled. We do not know the fact, but we 
of the origin of the Swedish nation—of its later | the «“ Memoirs appertaining to the History of | cannot help suspecting that Mr. Eastlake must 
developement and fate—and which might also | Scandinavia,”—Handlingar hirande till Skan-| have deeply studied these fascinating works, 
deserve to be termed classical ; for the Swedish | dinaviens Historia ; the Swedish Diplomata- | The large picture, or rather the assemblage of 
histories written in Latin, by Loccenius, Wilde, | rium of Liljegren ; and the documents from the} pictures, by Hubert and John Van Eyck, en. 
and others, how useful soever they may have| archives of the celebrated family of La Gardie, | titled “The Adoration of the Lamb,” (the 
been in their day, do not deserve that appella- | edited by Wieselgren. Here we must mention | originals of which, painted for the beautiful 
tion. Dalin (born 1708, died 1769), who, | another very interesting work, namely, “* Nar-| church of St. Bavon, at Ghent, were dispersed 
towards the middle of the 18th century, drew | ratives from Swedish History,’—Berdattelser ur | over Europe in consequence of the Revolution, ) 
by his writings general attention to the hitherto | Syenska Historien, which have been published |is magnificent as a whole, and is replete with 
neglected poetry of Sweden, and at the same| for some years past by Fryxell, and of which, | Splendid and extraordinary passages. But we 
time produced the first specimens of a pure and | up to this time, six volumes have been published, | must refrain from entering into a detailed eu. 
beautiful style of prose, was also the first who} which come down to the death of Gustavus) logium on the hundred and twelve articles of 
wrote, in the Swedish language, a history of} Adolphus. ‘They are properly written for young Which this valuable and unique collection is 
Sweden ; although his work (Svenska rikes people, but we are sure that no person of any composed; a few of which, however (among 
Historia) is, strictly speaking, more valuable | age will read without great pleasure and in-| them two of the most magnificent and spirited 
for its style than for its historical information. | terest these narratives, which are in a simple | Canalettis that we ever met with), are of more 
The history of Sweden, by the celebrated his-| and unambitious, but very agreeable style. | modern schools. 
torian Lagerbring, possesses a rich fund of; In the same manner as the history of Sweden ee ere 
learning, though this great work seems to be|has been latterly enriched with works of such | NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
more especially intended for the man of research ; importance, considerable additions have been | Views of ElginCathedral. From original Draw- 
and the public still wanted a work in which the! made to the statistics of the country, and es-| ings by John Grant, 3 Panton Street, Hay- 
results of later investigation should be set forth, | pecially by ‘Carl af Forsell’s Statistics of | market. 
in clear, and popular, yet sufficiently dignified Sweden,” — Statistik dfver Sverige, grundad pé|Two pleasing and interesting views of this 
language, and which should not be a compen- | offentliga handlingar ; a work which is an orna- | once magnificent edifice; which, as Mr. Grant 
dium, but extend to a more comprehensive | ment tu Swedish literature. It is doubly valu-| justly says, “ when in its entire state, was a 
developement of the ancient popular manners, | able, because, in many cases, it institutes com- | building of Gothic architecture, superior to any 
and scattered reminiscences of antiquity. Pro-| parisons, not only between the present and /in Scotland, and inferior to few in England.” 
fessor Geyer’s history of the Swedish nation, | former state of Sweden, but that of other coun-| The one view represents it in its present fallen 
which abounds with indications of great learn-! tries. The author, too, does not content him- | condition ; the other as it appeared in 1583, 
ing, and is as singularly happy in the arrange- | self with giving the present state of the subject l after having been rebuilt by Bishops Barr, 
ment of individual periods, as well as in the before him, but points out, also, any improve- | Innes, and Foreman. ‘This latter, Mr. Grant 
investigation of details, and their connexion ments that might be made. |observes, must not be considered chimerical, 
with the whole—does not do away with the; In conclusion, we have to notice another | for the ruins that still remain clearly point out 
necessity for a greater work, in which the facts, | great Swedish work, which does not indeed | what the cathedral once was; added to which, 
that are sometimes only alluded to, should be! relate to Swedish history, viz. ‘* Palmblad’s|he had the assistance of a drawing, made by 
fully developed. If Geyer, as he has himself Manual of Physical and Political Geography, lorder of government upwards of a hundred and 
announced, after completing the smaller work,! Ancient and Modern,” — Handbok i Physika fifty years ago, when the middle tower was 
begins the continuation of his greater perform. | och Politiscka tildre och nyare Geographien,— | standing, and almost all the other parts of the 
ance with the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, he of which the third and fourth volumes (India, building (with the exception of the spires of the 
will scarcely be able, after bringing it down to the East Indian Peninsula, and the Malayan | middle and the two western steeples); as well 
our times, to go back to the earlier periods and Archipelago) were published last year. The | as of the minute description given of it by the 
the middle ages, and so to give an uninterrupted author has included the most essential informa-; Rev. Lachlan Shaw, one of the ministers of 
continuation of the work which he has begun. | tion respecting the language, the religion, | Elgin, in 1734, in his valuable History of the 
The friends of investigation into the history of literature, arts, manners, and customs of the | Province of Moray. We heartily wish that 
the north, may, therefore, congratulate them-’ people. \the work of restoration were as easy to the 
selves on the appearance of a work, last year, | | architect as it has proved to the draughtsman ; 
which is highly deserving of their attention. FINE ARTS !and that this noble memento of the piety of our 
This is the “ History of the Swedish Nation | f _— | ancestors might be made to resume its pristine 
from the most ancient Times to the present | MR. ADERS S PICTURES. | beauty and dignity. 
Period,” by Strinnholm,—Svenska folkets His-| Tuts fine collection, chiefly distinguished by : 
toria fran aldsta till Narvarande tider,—volume | its master-pieces of ancient German art, and 
the first, which also bears the title of ‘* Scan-| which we am in our last number, has re- | pepeetetpppisienig ae ” 
dinavia during the Heathen Ages,” —Scandi- | cently been removed to the Gallery of Messrs. |FREE TRANSLATION OF “ MA REPONSE, 
navien under Hedna aldren. The author shews | Foster and Son, by whom it is to be this day | By Mademoiselle Delphine Gay.* 
that he is capable of treating the ancient history | sold. Considering the class of pictures of which Trey say I cannot love—that all 
of his country in a manner worthy of the sub-| it principally consists (the difficulty of obtain. The tenderness I sing 
ject. ing the meanest of which increases every day), Is vain as Echo's idle call 
Strinnholm’s work is calculated, not only for | we will fearlessly say, that such a collection will To other 's answering : 
the professed historian or antiquary, but for | never again be seen in this country. The| The pain, the fears, to lovers known, 
the friends of history in general, and for those | directors of our ‘¢ National Gallery” ought to! Are on the minstrel’s lips alone ; 
who are fond of adventures, as well as of the | secure the best specimens, towards the purpose Unprompted by her heart those numbers, 
manners and customs of ancient times. The of nersage-e illustrating the progress (occa-| For only Fame can wake its slumbers. 
antiquarian will, perhaps, not find much that is | sionally, the retrogression) of art, from its com- F 
sheclutely new a cob ; but even he will! mencement, in a ri oe chronological = ! thou whese chords ene long 
not lay it aside without having derived satisfac-| series. Some of the works of which we are o all the magic aon hey es 
; snd . : . : Hast learnt my sorrow’s secret springs, 
tion from it. speaking are exceedingly amusing; some ex- ‘And fel ’ chy etrings : 
Before this work appeared, a young man, of | quisitely touching; but all, in one way or Ha, he whee Acwege’y eet y vee oe 
the name of Cronholm, had furnished very | another, remarkable. Our decided favourites | ‘ak met aed 81g wom ae den ales 
valuable contributions to the early history of| are a pair—‘ The Adoration of the Magi,” and | wee ee 
Sweden, in detached essays, such as the “ W@-|‘‘ The Descent from the Cross ;” both attri-; his name, so celebrated in France, the lady has 20¥ 
ringer” (Waringarne, Historisk Undersock-| buted to John Hemlinck: although there ial changed. She is the French L.B.L. 
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Awake, my harp! for none so well 

The melancholy truth can tell ; 

How, when I breathe of wild delight, 

My cheerless heart is dark as night ; 

Or sing of visionary wo, 

My tears in real anguish flow. 

How from consuming pain I fly, 

To paint ideal misery ! 

And though my chords to grief are strung, 
How much, alas! remains unsung! 


But canst thow blame my careless mien, 
Deem’st show my smiles are true ? 

Think’st thow there lurks no care within 
Conceal’d from casual view ? 


*Tis true the vain, the flattering throng, 
Who crowd to hear my melting song, 
Can no dear, cherish’d, friend supply 
For whom to live, for whom to die. 

Ah! have they sympathy with me, 

So bright, so full of idle glee ?. 


A smile, a look, may please me well, 
A word my dreams renew ; 

But one who mourns has learnt the spell 
That may my soul subdue. 


Unheeded they may pass away, 
Whose life is all one summer day, 
Whom sorrow has not taught to feel, 
Who have no wounds a tear can heal ; 
Who mem'ry’s vigils have not kept, 
Nor ever by a death-bed wept ! 
But if thou know’st a bleeding heart 
In which the world has now no part, 
Who seeks within one breast alone 
To find the answer to his own, 
Ah! name him;—though with him to roam 
Some desert place must be my home: 
Ah! namehim! If his heart endure 
Grief that no effort can remove ; 
Such grief as tenderness may cure, 
And thou shalt judge how I can love! 
Lovisa Stuart CosTE.to, 
Author of “* Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.” 





BIOGRAPHY. 
THE REV. WILLIAM LONG. 
Diep last week, at the seat of his brother, Lord 
Farnborough, Bromley, after a very few hours’ 
indisposition, the Rev. W. Long. In unison 
with the noble lord, Mr. Long was ever a 


friend and patron of the Fine Arts; and we’ 


have recorded his name annually as a steadfast 
encourager of native talent by the purchase of 
works at the British Institution. In other 
matters, Mr. Long was a man of cultivated 
mind and refined taste. But his highest en- 
Comium remains unpronounced ; for if benevo- 
lence, charity, and liberality, in principle and 
mM practice; if a blameless life, and the un- 
bounded exercise of the kindliest feelings of 
humanity, constitute a true Christian, he was 
hot only a worthy man, but an ornament to 
the church of which he was member. In him 
the poor have lost a watchful and generous 
guardian ; and the general mourning volun- 
tarily adopted by all classes within the sphere 
of his action, shews how affectionately the 
memory of his good deeds is cherished. ~ 
_ ROBERT LEMON, ESQ. F.S.A. 
Ir 's with feelings of the deepest sorrow that 
pa: have received the following announcement: 
Phan the 29th inst., at his apartments in 
FSA . Paper Office, Robert Iemon Esq. 
arth *» deputy-keeper of state papers, in the 
year of his age, having completed his 40th 
year in the public service.” 
never did the public service lose a more 


diligent, faithful, and intelligent functionary:|he must therefore have been nearly seventy 
never had the social circle to lament a warmer-| years of age (the newspapers say sixty-four), 
hearted or more estimable man. His inde-| though hale and vigorous till these misfortunes 
fatigable industry in the State Paper Often, | overseck: him, and he was legally persecuted 
and its results, the most important additions to| and humbled into the grave,—another instance 
our history and literature, have often been the|of the strong necessity for the attorney-ge- 
theme of our praise. But in private life we | neral’s just and merciful bill. 

also intimately knew the inestimable qualities | — 
of the individual, and every one who knew | 
him loved him. His readiness at all times to} SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

assist the investigations of those engaged in| SOMETHING SIGNIFICANT ? 
antiquarian or other valuable researches ; his} We do not mean to imply that there is any- 
own devotedness to the cause of truth and use- | thing of a high political character in the circum- 
ful discoveries, from which he found _time to | stance (if there were we would not meddle with 
jlend his guiding light to others of similar pur- |it), but the fact is, that for the last six weeks, 
|suits; his invincible kindness of disposition, | the Duke of Wellington, the leader of the op- 
| his vast stores of knowledge, his intimate com- | position in the House of Lords, has left his 
|prehension of many interesting subjects with | well-known seat in the centre of the first, or 
| which few possess even a slight acquaintance ;| ducal bench, and gone to the one behind. His 
‘his honest simplicity of manner, and honour-| grace in his retreat was followed by the Duke 
jable manliness of character, in public affairs as| of Cumberland, the Earl of Aberdeen, and two 
jin private life, endeared him to all, and most} or three other high Tory peers. The front 
|to those who had happy opportunities of being | bench, if not always deserted (it is sometimes 80), 
{most conversant with his admirable character. |is now used chiefly by peers, either young in 
| He was in truth one of the noblest works of| years or green in politics. The consternation 
,God; and deserves a monumental inscription | of that honest Englishman, the Earl of Win- 
not in a lower tone of eulogy than the Man of! chelsea and Nottingham, on Tuesday evening, 
| Ross himself. _ | appeared to be prodigious. He had for many 
ettaear =. nuaEESt. heed Gamot . pe ; — wing : on the 
- P 2 7 ght mentioned he made his first appearance 
|ScrENcE has been deprived of another light, | this session, and took his seat in his old position ; 
and society of a most amiable member, in G. T.| he Jouked anxiously around, as if in sorrow, for 
| Burnett, the professor of botany in King’s Col- | 
lege, who died on the 27th. Mr. Burnett's | quietly ensconced in the comparative obscurity of 
works are universally known, and held in the| the «second row in the pit.” Talking of the 
|highest esteem. He was most zealous in his | dncal bench, one may be permitted to state 
botanical pursuits 5 and during the long season that in the present temporary ‘* trumpery 
of bad health, which terminated in his decease | anq harlequin” house, (as the Duke of Cum- 
,at an early age, he ceased not to continue his|}erland called it, in consequence of the red 
{soothing labours. Requiescat in pace: a more | 








his quondam associates, until he found them 


'gentle spirit, and a more obliging friend to the 
, scientific student, is not left to us. 


THE REV. MARK DRURY 


Diep at Brussels on the 22d ult., in the 75th 

iyear of his age. The connexion of his name 
{with that of Byron will be a passport to im. 
|mortality. He was a man of great acquire- 
ments, and his social qualities were highly 
esteemed by many beside the wide circle con- 
jnected with Harrow. 


D. EGERTON. 

Amonc those on whom death’s fatal shaft has 
lately fallen, we will give a few lines to poor 
| Egerton ; whose fate was of that melancholy 
, character which pains us more when it attaches 
|to one whose efforts on the stage have contri- 
buted to our gratification in hours of amuse- 
|ment. The bad success of the Victoria Theatre 
| had involved him in pecuniary difficulties—his 
| creditors drove him after he had lost and given 
|up his all, into a goal to satisfy the law of 
| revenge—he went through the insolvent court, 
| Was complimented on his integrity, but never 
| held up his head again, and died broken-hearted 
within a few weeks. Egerton was a very 
gentlemanly and honourable person ; when 
younger in years a handsome figure, and a 
favourite on the stage in genteel comedy, and 
in tragic parts of pathos and feeling. He was 
long a supreme favourite in Bath; and was 
thence transplanted to Covent Garden, where 
he ever maintained a highly respectable station 
both on and off the boards; and where he was 
a most efficient secretary to the fund. His name 
was Bradstock, and he was originally a clerk in 


abandoned to join the Royalty Theatre after 
Palmer retired from its direction. We presume 





jane yellow stripes which adorn its walls,) the 
|benches are but three deep; in the last they 
| were four in number, the first for dukes, the 
| second for marquesses, the third for earls, and 
the fourth and last for viscounts and barons. 
Courtesy (drawn more freely and frequently 
upon in the House of Lords than any where 
else), however, allows a peer of the lowest 
grade to take his seat, if he so please, on the 
highest or ducal bench ; but a motion that 
noble lords do take their proper places,” will 
have the effect of removing the stray ones to 
their true positions. A curious example of 
this kind took place once upon a time: Lord 
Ellenborough, a baron, and one of the cleverest 
tacticians in debate, had very much teazed the 
Duke of Richmond on a certain question, so 
much so, that the noble baron doubted the 
propriety of again addressing the house on the 
same subject, lest he should be assailed with 
the unharmonious croak of “ Spoke! spoke ! ” 
Ellenborough, who was on the ducal bench, 
set to work and plied another noble duke near 
him, evidently with a view of opposing Rich- 
mond at second-hand: the latter was imme- 
diately aware of this, and very smartly put the 
above motion, which separated his opponents 
before the one had sufficiently charged the 
other with information for a new attack. On 
that memorable morning, too, when the king 
went down to the house and suddenly pro- 
rogued it, nothing tended more than this simple 
| motion to break up the noisy and discontented 
parties, who were furiously contending even in 





| the hearing of his majesty. 





DRAMA. 


the court of requests at Whitechapel, which he} THE Drama usually requires little notice at 


| 


this season of the year, and this year less than 
usual; unless it be to mention its prostitution 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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ROA EELS SESE 
in some instances, and its want of success in 
others. 


King’s Theatre. —On Tuesday Otello was 
repeated to an excellent and applauding house ; 
but we have criticised it so often that we have 
nothing new to say on the subject, except that 
we have discovered the reason why Desdemona 
takes the lighted candle into bed with her 
(which no previous commentator has done) : 
and it is simply because Othello is so dark. 


Drury Lane, consistent in gulling to the 
last, now, however, imposes on the public only 
once a-week. ‘Towards the trick of last Mon- 
day we unwittingly lent our aid, in common 
with all the rest of the periodical press where 
good feelings prevail. Led by the bills to be- 
lieve that the house was opened for the benefit 
of Mr. Russell, an old and highly deserving 
favourite, we warmly recommended his claims 
to patronage and support. We are now in- 
formed that he was but a shareholder in the 
concern, and that all above fifty pounds, re- 
ceived under pretence of being for his use, and 
on an appeal to the grateful remembrance of 
his services, was divided by the lessee, to whom 
neither the drama nor the public owe any thing 
but contempt. For next Monday a Sig. Beret- 
toni [?] is put up; and we dare say that, as long 
as audiences can be found to yield a profit in 
this line, there will be found names, “ foreign 
or domestic,” to put forward in weekly exhibi- 
tion for Somebody’s Benefit. 

The Haymarket has been performing in ge- 
neral good comedies to houses not so good as 
they ought to be; but there is no evil without 
some compensation, and the consequence is that 
they are cooler and more agreeable. 

The English Opera House has been shut for 
a fortnight, in order, as the announcement 
states, to allow opportunity for the preparation 
of new pieces. We regret that the old ones 





have not attracted sufficiently to render such a 
proceeding unnecessary, and consider it a bad | 
sign for theatricals when a beautiful new) 


theatre, and the musical powers of a Romer, | Under the title of Bibliotheca Selecta ; a Cata-| 


Healy, Phillips, Wilson, Giubelei, Bland, &c., | 
and the talents of the Keeleys, Wrench, &c. &c., 
have failed to ensure success. 

The Victoria has produced Mary Tudor, a\ 
historical melodrame of considerable interest, | 
and well acted, by Elton, Green, Moss, Mrs. 
Cramer, and Miss Grey. ‘Though the heat | 
of the weather is very disadvantageous to all | 
theatres now endeavouring to obtain favour, | 
and whenever we visit them we discover but 
beggarly accounts of empty benches or unpro- 
ductive orders, where the bills announce the | 


week, Mr. Houldsworth, who has interested 
himself, and become a part proprietor in this 
excellent institution, invited a number of dis- 
tinguished, scientific, and literary men, toa con- 
versazione here. It was a very delightful and 
instructive lounge ; and during the period we 
were there a number of beautiful experiments 
were illustrated. The magnets were, as usual, 
very attractive; nor were the company less 
gratified by witnessing the astonishing powers 
of microscopes, which shewed the circulation of 
the blood in the web of a frog’s foot, and the 
whole system of a gnat, as plain and distinctly 
as the flowing of the river Thames. The 
cutting of the hardest file, by the rapid revolu- 
tion of a cylinder of soft iron, is a splendid fire- 
work ; but, indeed, every corner of the galleries | 
was filled with objects of the most curious 
and extraordinary kind, developing the won- 
derful progress which science is making in our 
time. 

The Comet.—The extraordinary heat of our 
weather indicates a comet year; and it is well 
worthy of observation, how generally atmos- 
pheric andother natural phenomena are con- 
nected with the appearance of these once terrific 
visitors. 

Expedition to the Euphrates.—Since out last, 
the public accounts from Constantinople, dated 
July 1, state that the sultan had issued the 
necessary firmaun for the proceeding of this 
expedition both to our ambassador, Lord Pon- 
sonby, and to the Pasha of Egypt. 

Sea Serpent. — Decidedly seen on Lake 
Ontario, according to the averment of the cap- 
tain of a small American schooner, who ran up 
the rigging to avoid being swallowed. From 
this station he surveyed the sarpent for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and found it to be about 78 
feet long, bluish, with brown spots; tapering 
at both extremities, and as big as a flour-barrel 
in the middle, according to observation. 

Literary Antiquities.—Mr. Thorpe has just 
published a select catalogue of books on sale, 


logue of the choicest and most rare collection of 
Books ever offered for sale: which is truly worthy 
of its title,tand contains some nice picking for 
the lover of rare books. The antiquarian may 
thence store his shelves with complete sets of 
the publications of the Bannatyne and Rox- 
burghe clubs, and with some choice volumes of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Among 
the rarest of the early poetry is a copy of the 
modern Greek poem of the Theseis, sive de 
Nuptiis Thesei et Emilia, which has been by 
some supposed to be the original of the Theseid 
f 


Latin, and French, are placed on each, indicating 
their origin and dates, which are from twenty to 
twenty-five centuries back, with a succinct ac. 
count of their history. The museum, which is 
open to the public, is called the “ Musée Pélas. 
gique.”"—Paris Advertiser. 


Vesuvius is still inwardly convulsed, and 
thick clouds of smoke cover the mountain-top, 
the vapour of which is so prejudicial to the vines 
in the neighbourhood, that the government has 
| remitted the taxes of the growers.—Jbid. 











| LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


The Modern Dunciad: Virgil in London, and other 
Poems.—Indian Sketches; or, a Visit to the Pawnees, 
and other Indian Tribes, by a Nephew of Washington 
Irving.—A Third, and concluding Series of Jesse’s Glean- 
ings.—Laborde’s Visit to Petra, translated and corrected, 
with the Original Plates re-engraved in a cheap form.— 
A new Elementary History of England for Children, by 
M—— C——.—Anatomy of the Nerves and Vessels of the 
Head, Neck, and Chest; intended as a guide for the 
student in his dissection of those parts, by Edward Cork, 
Demonstrator of Anatomy at Guy’s Hospital.—Histories 
of Malta and Poland, for Young Persons, by Mrs. Mark- 
ham.—A Hand-Book for Travellers in the Netherlands, 
on the Rhine, in Germany, Tyrol, and Switzerland.— 
The Biblical Keepsake. Part I1.—The Life of the late 
Charles Mathews, begun by Himself, and continued by his 
Son. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Fudges in England; or, a Sequel to the Fudge Family in 
Paris, by Thos. Brown the Younger, author of the 
** Twopenny-Post-Bag, f.cap 8vo. 8s. bds.—A Tour in 
Greece and the Levant, by the Rev. Richard Burgess, 
2 vols. f.cap 8vo. 14s. bds. — Practical Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Teeth, by Wm. Robertson, plates, 8vo. 
7s. bds.—The Roman Baths, by Mrs. Sherwood, 18mo. lv. 
bds.—The History of England, continued from the Right 
Hon. Sir J. Mackintosn, Vol. V. (Dr. Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia, Vol. LXIX.) 12mo. 6s. bds.— The Constitution 
of Society as designed by God, 8vo. 15s bds.—Steam 
Voyage down the Danube, with Sketches of Hungary, 
Turkey, &c., by J. Quin, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—The 
Naturalist’s Library, Vol. IX.; Pigeon’s, Vol. I. coloured 
plates, 6s. bds. — What is a Comet, Papa? or, a Familiar 

escription of Comets, by R. Maria Zornlin, square, 1s. 
—Court and Country Companion, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Obser- 
vations on Brougham’s Discourse of Natural Theology, 
by T. Wallace, Esq. LL.D. post 8vo. 4s. bds.—Recollec- 
tions relative to the Duties of Troops, by Lieut.-Col. 
Leach, 12mo. 5s. bds. — Random Shots from a Rifleman, 
by J. Kincaid, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Rev. Thos. Stone's 
Sermons, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.— Prayers, by the late Rev. 

ym. Howels, of Long Acre Chapel, 32mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 
—The Schoolboy’s Manual and Young Man’s Monitor, 
| 2d edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—A Course of Sermons for 
|the Year, by the Rev. J. Grant, Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bis. 
Tales of the Ramad’han, by J. A. St. John, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 1. 11s. 6d.—Summer Ramble in Syria, with a Tartar 
Trip from Aleppo to Stamboul, by the Rev. V. Monro, 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. bds. — A Practical Treatise on Brewing, 
}and on Storing of Beer, by Wm. Black, 1 vol. 8vo. 2ls 
| bds.—Ernesto; a Philosophical Romance, by the Author 
| of «* Guidone,” 12mo. és. cloth, being the 15th and con- 
|cluding Vol. of the ‘* Library of Romance. —Dodsley's 
| Annual Register, Vol. LXXVI. for 1834, 8vo. 16s. bds.— 
j M. E.* S, Part 1, 12mo. 
The Geographical Text-Book, by M. E.* S. oe 
2s, cloth.—Companion to ditto, comprising the Maps, 2s. 





— 3 2s. 6d. coloured. — Resources oe hay of 
ations, by John Macgregor, Vol. I. royal 8vo. 20s. ! 
| —History +f, Greece, by Wm. Mitford, Esq. new edition, 


s . A . | | wi moir of the Author, by his Brother, Lord Redes- 

The historian. will also find in | Yale, jy vols. {cap 8vo, Vol. . 3s. bds.—Howes Theol 

| cal Treatises, Sacred Classics, Vol. XX. 12mo. 3s. 64. 4 

|—Cowper’s Life and Works, by Grimshawe, Vol. Vil. 
12mo. 5s. cloth. 


most popular pieces and overflowing audiences, | 5- ae on which Chaucer formed his 
yet, during the latter nights of Mary Tudor, | ue Pas ale. i = ere 
there have been numerous auditories. | ur. 2Rorpe’s catalogue some valuable articles, 
| particularly those relating to the early history 
The French company concladed their season | of America ; among which we may mention, as 
last night, for the benefit of the artistes. Upon |a singular curiosity, three editions of the ori- 
the whole, it has not been patronised so much | ginal letter of Columbus, giving an account of 
as it deserved. his discoveries : and the artist will be delighted 
— Ye see a fine copy of the illustrations . ~ 
ocalypse, by Albert Durer, and one of the 
VARIETIES. pe sanitene collections ever formed of the 
Ancient Signet. — A signet of iron, in a case | works of De Bry ; the latter in thirty volumes, 
of metallic compound, of which silver is the! folio. We may also mention, as great curiosi- 
chief ingredient, has been dug up, in great pre-/| ties, a copy of the Promptorium Parvulorum, 
servation, between York and Dringhouses. On and the large collection by Haslewood, of 
the obverse is the profile of its owner, Flavius | works relating to the history of the English 
Domitian, the second son of Flavius Vespa-| stage. 
sian, and inscribed, ‘* Flavius Domi.” Onthe| 4 room at the Institute has been converted 
reverse is a man on horseback, trotting, with a| into a museum for models of the celebrated 
whip raised, and the inscription, ‘‘ Homo e¢ monuments of Greece, of which there are 77 
Equus. upon a small scale, for the most part executed 
Adelaide Rooms.-2On Friday evening, last! by M. Stephane Poulain. Inscriptions in Greek, 


Se 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 

The MS. from Wandsworth Road is left for the writer 
as desired. 4 

P. is right, but it does not follow that Q. is wrong; an 
WE must mind our P’s. and Q’s- 

«* Well,” well. 

We have again to impress 
tions being ont (enporially at this season of the 
in the week. sei 

F. L. appears to be in a sad way; but we are sorry 
cannot help him. , 

R.’s last compositions are not general enough for it- 
sertion. oii nieiie 

Receiving by each of several messengers, Gally, @ © 
ber ‘Of lettees "sad packets at the same time, we —_ 
request Correspondents to guard against our being = 
to ascertain to,which their particular letters refer. oo 
not being named, we have this week before us 4 between 
of separate epistles and books, &c. the connexion 
which it is out of our power to trace. 





itiand 





e necessity of communica- 
‘ : year) early 








) writer 
g; and 
yunica- 
r) early 
ry we 
for in- 
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——— 
as 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. = 
The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, 
i One Hundred Portraits of Distinguished Persons in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, in Enamel, by the late H. Bone, 
Esq. R.A., is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six in 
the Evening. 


Ad 





mn, 1s.—Catalog ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
7 7 ,’ 
BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY 
BUSINESS to be disposed of in a City in the West of 
Bngland.—The Trade, from which the present Proprietor is re- 
tiring, has been established for more than 30 Years, and been 
conducted with advantage. The Shop and Situation are unex- 
p the Rent mod rigs gp F Stock to be taken at a 
ion. Capital required about ° 
ae by Letter ox. Y., care of Messrs. Mudie and Son, 
Newsvenders, 15 Coventry Street. 





ORTRAITS by HOLBEIN.—A few 
Copies of that splendid Work, Engravings from the 

Royal Collection, are on sale considerably under the original 
prices, by J. FIELD, Profilist, No. 2 Strand, near Charing Cross, 


Holbein’s Portraits with letter-press de- | 


iptions, in folio, price 7/. 7s. 
the same, in 4to. proofs, 87. 8s. 
Ditto, in colours, 8/. 8s. 
Bolognese and Florentine School, 66 Plates, 


81, 84, 
A fine “ Ecce Homo,” after Guido. 


e Liverpool, has just imported a few Copies of Wilson's 
| American Ornithology, in 3 vols. 4to, Letter-press, and 1 vol. 
| folio of Plates, beautifully coloured, which he is enabled to offer 
| at the very reduced price of 12 guineas, neatly bound in cloth. 
| For a character of this Work, from the pen of Charles Water- 
| ton, Esq. of Wakefield, the eminent naturalist and traveller, see 
| Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, Vol. VII. page 280. 


| HODGSON, BOOKSELLER, &c. 


'( XOVERNESS.—A Young Lady is desirous 
{ of obtaining a Situation in a Family as Governess. She 
is perfectly competent to teach Music, Drawing, and French 
| (which she speaks fluently), without the aid of Masters, and also 
| the rudiments of Italian. 
For Particulars, &c. apply, Post-paid, to Madame Martin, 
Académie Frangaise, Greenwich. 





Completion and Binding of 


ODGE’S ILLUSTRIOUS PORTRAITS. 


| The entire completion of Three of the editions of this 
| Valuable Work, in the Folio, Quarto, and Octavo Sizes, offers to 
| the Subscribers the opportunity to preserve their Copies by bind- 
ing and placing them permanently upon the Shelves of the 
| Library or Book The luding portion of the Work 
| contains various ‘Fables and Directions for this purpose; and any 
Sets remaining imperfect, either from the loss of Plates or Parts, 
or other accident, should be completed without any delay, either 
by applicati e Publishers’ or the respective Booksellers’, as 
| no Copies can possibly be perfected at any future period. 
The Second and Third editions of the Octavo and Quarto Sizes, 
| just completed, contain respectively Two Hundred and Forty 
Portraits and Memoirs; the Second consists of Forty-Eight Parts, 
of Five Plates each, and the Third of Eighty Numbers, of Three. 
| The Folio edition is perfect in Four Volumes, containing the 
| same number of Plates, and any single Parts or Volumes should 
| be applied for i liately. e luding Part or Number of 
| oe contains the Tables of arrangement for the entire 
Work. 











Harding and Lepard, 4 Pall Mal} East. 





LEPHANT HUNTING.—A Panoramic 
View of the Capture and Taming of Wild Elephants in 

the Island of Ceylon, Painted by William Daniell, R.A. will be 
Exhibited at the Room of the Society of Painters in Water- 


Colours, in Pall Mall East, on Monday the 3d of August next, | 


and will continue open every day, from 9 in the Morning until 


dusk, 
Admittance One Shilling.—Descriptive Key and Pamphlet, 
ne Shilling. 





Books and Books of Prints. 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
No. 22 FLEET STREET, 


THIS DAY (SATURDAY), 
The Stock of 


Messrs. MOLTENO and GRAVES, 
The long-established Printsellers in Pall Mall, 


Pp. 


In q of a Dissolution of F 
consent). 


Including the Marlborough Gems, by Bartolozzi, morocco; 
Prout’s Sketches in Flanders and Germany; Reynolds’ Engrav- 
ings after the Pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Iconographie 
des Contemporaines; Sierney’s History and Antiquities of the 
Castle of Arundel, 2 vols. morocco; Vertue’s Catalogue of the 
Pictures of Charles I. 2 vols. russia; Various Annuals, choice 
Impressions, &c. &c, 


May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 








hip (by mutual 


ON MONDAY, AUGUST 3d, AND SIX 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 


A Valuable Collection of Books, 
Including the 
LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN 
Removed from the Country; 
Among which are 
In Folio—Dugdale’s Monasticon, Plates by Hollar, 3 vols. russia; 
Rapin and Tyndale’s England, with additional Portraits, 5 vols. 
Tussia; L "s Portraits, 3 vols. morocco; Stafford Gallery, by 
i omkins, coloured Plates, 4 vols. in morocco, by 
Gane? Museum Worsleyanum, 2 vols.; Holbein’s Heads; 
rooming de Luxembourg; Galleria nel Pal. Farnese; Schola 
_ ica; Stratt’s Sylva Britannicum, Proofs; Miller’s Plants, 
rasa Clarendon’s Works, 7 vols.; Discours de Saurin, 6 vols. 
nent: Hakewill’s Italy ; Coney’s Cathedrals, 2 vols.; Dug- 
ti e's Monasticon, Parts. In Quarto—Britton’s Cathedral An- 
peng: Hse Parts; Encyclopedia Britannica, 6th edit. 26 vols. 
rae ly Canova’s Works, 2 vols. large paper; European Scenery, 
nie before letters; Nash’s Paris; Pugin and Heath's Paris, 
ae Lye morocco; Henry's Bible, Plates, 6 vols. calf; D’Oy- 
Warn bel Bible, 3 vols. calf; Hewlitt’s Bible, 3 vols. calf; 
a1 ner orks, 6 vols. And in Octavo—Malone’s Shakespeare, 
is Ss. Tussia; Bell’s British Theatre and Shakespeare, 58 vols. 
ar ‘aper, morocco; Edinburgh Review, 56 vols.; Antiquarian 
tenia Fe pephical Cabinet, 17 vols. large paper; Lodge’s Por- 
vols + arts; Sharpe’s Poets, 54 vols.; Byron’s Works, 17 
omni a Works, 8 vols. morocco; Holy Bible and Common 
pa rabe nearly 1000 Illustrations, 10 vols. morocco; Milner 
Hawk, tt’s Church History, 8 vols.; Simeon’s Works, 21 vols.; 
et's Works, 10 vols. large paper; &c. 
Together with 
A COLLECTION OF 


Bronze and Marble Figures; 
ALSO, A 
TAaLE RULING MACHINE, BOOK-SHELVES, 
KBINDER’S STANDING PRESSES, LAYING 
PRESSES, TOOLS, &c. &c. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


* 
* Money advanced on Books, and Valuations of every 


Duy ke of Property made ,for the payment of the Probate 


MUSIC. 
Published Monthly, in Music Folio, price 1s. 6d. 
ACRED MINSTRELSY ; a Collection of 
the Finest Sacred Music, arranged as Solos, Duets, 
Trios, &c. with Accompaniments for Piano-forte or Organ. 
he present Number (XXI.) contains :—I. Air, Greene—II. 
Duet, Croft—Ill. Air, Dupuis—1V. Terzetto, Caldara—V. 
nthem, Farrant—VI. Solo, Handel. 
Any of the preceding Numbers may be had separately. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DA 
NORTHERN TOURS. 


2d edition, with Nine characteristic Sketches, and two Maps, 
post 8vo, 12s. 


XCURSIONS in the NORTH of 
EUROPE, through parts of Russia, Finland, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway. 
By JOHN BARROW, Jun. 
Author of “ A Visit to Iceland.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price One Shilling. 

“FINHE BRITISH CHILD’S SPELLING- 

BOOK, by H. INNES, is not only free from the or- 
dinary blemishes which we have noticed in similar productions, 
but breathes a spirit of piety, which must recommend it to the 
adoption of all instructors who regard religion as the basis of a 
wise and efficient education.”—Devonport Independent, 

John Limbird, 143 Strand, 





18mo. price 1s. 


Frtvez HUNDRED QUESTIONS 
on GEOGRAPHY; being a Series of First Exercises in 
that important branch of education. 
By W. H. SLOMAN. 
«Ifthe whole be thoroughly mastered the learner will have 
acquired a considerable fund of knowledge.”"—Spectator. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








Consisting of Readings in History, Natural History, 
Biography, and Poetry. ee for the Use of Schools, 
By H. INNES, 
Price 3s. bounds 


Innes’s Rhetorical Class-Book. Price 3s. 6d. 


popular writers, principally of the present day. 


diciously varied from the grave to the sportive, from the hu- 


HE BRITISH YOUTH’S READER: 


“« The selections are made with great taste and skill from | 
They are ju- | 


morous to the pathetic, from impassioned declamation to sober | 


4th edition, 4 vols. 12mo. price only 249. 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; 
with a Glossary, ining an Expl ion of Scientifi 

Terms, and a copious Index. 

By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 

President of the Geological Society. 

Illustrated with 147 Woodcuts, 13 Plates and Maps. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








2d edition, illustrated by nearly One Hundred Engravings from 
Drawings by the Author, 2 vols, royal 8vo. 2/. 
HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE, 
By the late THOMAS HOPE, Esq. 
Author of “* Anastasius.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

4th edition, with a Vocabulary, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
ONVERSATIONS of a MOTHER with 

her DAUGHTER, and some other PERSONS ; 

| Dialogues composed for Madame Campan’s Establishment, near 
| Paris. Arranged for the Use of English Young Ladies. French 
and English. 


The same Work, in English and Italian. 
Price 4s. 
The same, in French ‘and Italian. Price 4s. 


II. 
In 18mo. price 3s. 6d. half-bound, 
French Phraseology ; 
Pointing out the Difference of Idiom between the French and 
English Languages, on a variety of Subjects, and forming a Col- 
lection, not merely of the familiar, but also of the more technical 
Phrases of the two Languages, the whole founded upon unde- 
niable authorities. 
By C. C. Hamilton. 


III. 
° In 12mo. price 5s. 
A Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the 
French Language. 


With numerous Instructive Exercises, founded on Twenty Years’ 
Experience in Teaching the French Language. 


is By C. Gros. 
A Key to the Exercises. Price 3s. 6d. 


IV. 
A new edition, price 5s. 
Magazin des Enfans ; 
Ou, Dialogues entre une Sage Gouvernante et ses Eléves. 
Dans lesquels on donne abrégé de |I’Histoire Sacrée, de la Fable, 
de la Géographie, 
Par Mad, Beaumont. 


Vv. 
? A new edition, in 18mo. price 4s. 
Elisabetta, ossia gli Esiliati nella Siberia. 
Tradotta dal Francese di Madama Cottin da M. Santagnello. 
° In 12mo. price 4s. 

Novelli Morali di Francesco Soave. 
Nuova editione, diligentemente corretta, in cui si sono accentate 
| tutte le voci; eche contienne un Vocabolario aggiunto alla fine. 
| LATIN AND GREEK INTRODUCTORY BOOKS, 

Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In 12mo. 8th edition, price 3s. 
ATIN EXERCISES; or, Exempla 
Propria: being English Sentences translated from the 
| best Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules in Syntax; to he 
| again translated into the Latin Language. 
By the Rev. GEORGE WHITTAKER, A.M. 
A Key to the same. Price 2s. 
| Il. 
| In 18mo. a new edition, price 1s. 6d. bound, 
Steps to Sense Verses ; 
Or, a Set of Exercises to be rendered into Latin Hexameters and 
‘entameters. 


A complete Key to the same. Price 1s. 6d. 


Ill. 
In 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 
A Metrical Praxis ; 
| Being, an easy Introduction to Latin H and P 
| erses, and to the Lyric Metres most commonly in use. 





yy the Rev. John Simpson, LL.D. 
A Key to the Metrical Praxis. Price 2s. 6d. 





Iv. 
In 8vo. the 4th edition, price 7. 6d. 
Gradus ad Parnassum. 
A new edition, with the Verses and Phrases omitted; the 





reasoning; while a careful regard is preserved through to 
purity of moral and religious sentiment. —Devonport Inde- 
pendent, 

John Limbird, 143 Strand. 


Price 12s. 8vo. cloth boards, 
Inscribed, with gracious permission, to Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Alexandrina Victoria, 
RITHIOF’S SAGAS; a Scandinavian 
Legend of Royal Love, Translated from the Swedish 
Poetic Version of Bishop Tegner, with Plates and copious Notes 
Illustrative of Ancient Manners and Northern Mythology. 
the Rev. W. STRONG, A.M. 
One of His Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. 

This palmary production of the Episcopal Poet and Idol of 
Sweden has passed through Four editions from its Native Press, 
has bee: P ly lated i Conti L 
and hailed with lofty eulogiums by some leading Periodicals in 
our own Country. 

J. Wacey, 4 Old Broad Street; W. Straker, 443 West Strand; 

J. Loder, Woodbridge, Suffolk ; and Fr. Fleischer, Leipzig. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. ‘2s. boards, ere 
ENTIMENT NOT PRINCIPLE; or, 
An Old Man's Legacy. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 





r of the Words given; also their Formation. Many 
new Words are added, with various other Improvements. 
Edited and printed by Mr. Vaipy. 


V. 
In 12mo. 8th edition, price 4s. 6d, bound, 
The Latin Primer, in Three Parts. 

Part 1, Rules on Construction — Part II. Rules of Position — 
Part III. A large and plain Description of the Latin Verse, and 
of many kinds of Composition in Verse. 

By the Rev, Richard Lyne. 


VI. 
. A new edition, price 3s. 

Short Greek Exercises, on an improved Plan ; | 
Containing the most useful Rules in Syntax; being a concise 
Introduction to the writing of Greek. 

the Rev, J. Picquot. 


A Key to the Exercises. Price 1s. Gd. 


Vil. 
A new edition, price 12s. 
A Greek and English School Lexicon ; 
Containing all the Words that occur in the Books at School, 
and in the Under-graduate Course of a Collegiate Education ; to 
which is now added. a Vocabulary in English and Greek. 
By the Rev. T. D. Hincks, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





NEW VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
Published by Longman, Kees, Orme, and Co. London. 
R ELS in ETHIOPIA; 
above the Second Cataract of the Nile. 
By G. A. HOSKINS, Esq. 
4to. with a Map, and 90 Illustrations, 3/. 13s, 6d. 


II, 
A Tour in Greece and the Levant. 
By the Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D. 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
2 vols. f.cap 8vo. 
By the same Author. 
The Topography and Antiquities of Rome ; 
With the Recent Discoveries about the Forum and Via Sacra. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, 3/,3s. 


III. 
Wanderings and Adventures in the Interior of | 


Southern Africa. 
By Andrew Steedman. 
With a Map and numerous Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


IV. 
Journal of a Visit to Constantinople, and some 


of the Greek Islands. 
By John Auldjo, Esq. F.G.S. 
Author of ‘« Ascent of Mont Blanc,” and ** Sketches of Vesuvius.” 
With Plates etched by George Cruikshank, from Drawings 
by the Author. 10s, 6d, 


Vv. 

Egypt and Mohammed Ali ; 
Or, Travels in the Valley of the Nile. 
By James Augustus St. John. 

2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


VI. 
Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in 


New Zealand in 1827. 
By Augustus Earle, 
Draughtsman to His Majesty's Surveving Ship, the Beagle. 
vo. with 7 Plates, lus. 


Vil. 
Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his 
Shipwreck, 
And consequent Discovery of some Islands in the Caribbean Sea. 
Sdited by Miss Jane Porter. 
2d edition, 3 vols. 2Is. 


MR. BEAN'S NEW CLASSICAL ATLAS. 
In 8vo, or 4to, price 16s. half-bound, 
NEW ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY; containing Twenty-two Maps, co- 
loured in Outline. With a complete Index. 
By the Rev. J. P. BEAN, M.A. 
One of the Masters of St. Paul's School. 

Clearness and simplicity of arrangement are the leading fea- 
tures of the present work, which has been compiled from the 
most recent and accredited authorities, upon the plan of affording 
to the student the greatest facility of reference to every remark- 
able place mentioned in classical literature. In addition to the 
usual Maps, one upon a large scale has been inserted, describing 
the route of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, and the Marches 
of Alexander the Great. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


INTRODUCTORY BOOKS IN WRITING, ARITHMETIC, 
AND BOOK-KEEPING. 
Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
In 18mo. price Is. Gd. 
N EASY GRAMMAR of WRITING; 
or, Penmanship Analysed. Containing Rules for the 
Formation of Letters, Position of Words, &c.; Forms of Letters, 
Bills, Receipts, &c.; with Examples. 
By T. PERRY. 


Also, 
Perry’s First, Second, and Third Sets of Ex- 
lanatory Copies; adapted to the Rules given in the Grammar. 
rice (each) ud. 


And 
Perry’s Copy-Books, Nos. I., II., and IIT., 


ruled to correspond with the Copies. Price (each) 6d. 


In 4to. price ls. 
Pinnock’s First Ciphering-Book; containing 
easy Exercises in the tirst Rules of Arithmetic. 


Also, 
. ’ 7 ° ve ° 
Pinnock’s Second and Third Ciphering- 
Books, calculated to qualify the Student for the more advanced 
Rules. 4to. Price 3s, each. 
A Key to the Three Ciphering-Books, in 
which are given Six Answers to each Sum, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
By these Ciphering-Books much time and trouble will be saved, 
the sums being all set and the rules inserted. The teacher wil! 
derive much assistance from the Key, which has a series of 
answers to every question, by which a great variety may be 
introduced in the exercise of the scholars without any difficulty. 
For ladies’ schools, and for the use of parents who instruct their 
own children, this set of books is particularly recommended. 
Ill. 
Price 6d, 
Pinnock’s Arithmetical Tables of Money, 


Weights, and Measures; with Questions for Examination, 
Notes, &c. 


IV. 
In 8vo. a new edition, price 8s. bound, 

An Introduction to Book-Keeping ; com- 
pine Inland and Foreign Trade, arranged by Single Entry, 
talian Method of Double Entry, and the present Practice of the 
Counting-House; with a Comparison of these three Methods. 
To which are subjoined, Queries and Answers on Merchants’ 
Accounts, &c.; with engraved Forms, By C. Morrison. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


In 12mo. price 5s. 6. boards, or 6s. bound, 
EV. H. SOAMES’S ABRIDGEMENT 
of the REFORMATION of the 


of his HISTORY 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, all Mall. 

| 
} Of whom may be had, 
The History complete, in 4 large vols. 8vo. 
| price 3. 6s. in boards. 
| -— ans 


| " In 18mo. price 3s. in boards, 
UIDE to the HOLY SACRAMENT of 
| the LORD'S SUPPER. 
! By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 
Chaplain to the Royal Hospital at Chelsea. 
| Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


| 
' 


| BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 

OF SCIENCE. 

J. Murray, Albemarle Street. 
1 vol. 8vo. price 15s, 
HE THIRD VOLUME of REPORTS, 
viz. Geology of North America, H. D. Rogers— Laws of 
Contagion, Dr. C. Henry— Animal Physiology, Professor Clark— 
| Zoology, Rev. L. Jenyns—Capillary Attraction, Kev. J. Challis— 
Physical Optics, Professor !.loyd— Hydraulics, Part I1., G. Ren- 
nie — Transactions of the Sections, and Recommendations of the 
Association and its Committees. 

Lately published, 

The First Volume of Reports, 2d edition, 
price 13s. 6d. (To Members, 9s.) 

The Second Volume of Reports, price 12s. 
(To Members, 8+.) ; 

Lithographed Signatures of the Members who 
met at Cambridge in 1833, with the Proceedings of the Public 
Meetings. 4to. price 4s. (To Members, 3s.) 

N.B. Members of the Association are entitled to purchase from 
the local Treasurers, at the Depdéts, or at the Office of Mr. R. 
Taylor, Printer, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. 

The next Meeting of the Association will be 
held in Dublin, in the week commencing on Monday, August 10th. 


POPULAR CLASS-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 
Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
n 12mo. a new edition revised, price ls. 6d. 
HE JUVENILE READER, adapted to 


the capacity of Young Children. 


Il, 
In 12mo. the 6th edition, price 4s. 6d. 





Pinnock’s Explanatory English Reader, 
for Elder Pupils. 


| Ill. 
} P . 
| In 12mo. the 10th edition, price 3s. 


Introduction to Pinnock’s Explanatory Reader. 
Iv. 
In 12mo. a new edition, with numerous Engravings, price 5s. 
Platt’s Literary and Scientific Class-Book. 
This work contains popular descriptions of the most interesting 
and useful objects of science, written in plain and familiar lan- 
guage. The lessons in the end of the volume consist of a series 
of reflections on the works of creation, collected from the best 
modern writers. 


Vv. 
In small 8vo. with beautiful Engravings, the 2d edition, price 7s. 
handsomely bound, 
Beauties of the British Poets, 
With Introductory Observations. By the Rev. G. Croly. 
In an. 3s. 
Pinnock’s Moral Poetical Miscellany. 


\ HITTAKER’S SERIES of FRENCH 
CLASSIC AUTHORS, printed by Whittingham, in 
royal 24mo. with Frontispieces and Vignettes. 

“ Beautifully printed and prettily ornamented, the present 
graceful little tomes only require a morocco or russian dress, to 
deserve a place in every rosewood bookcase. The engravings are 
very beautiful.”’—Literary Gazette. 

2s. 6d. 


Paul et Virginie. Par St. Pierre. 
Par 


Elisabeth ; ou, Les Exiles en Siberie. 
Madame Cottin. 2s. 6d. 

Histoire de Charles XII. Par Voltaire. 4s.6d. 

Belisaire. Par Marmontel. 3s. 

Les Aventures de Télémaque. Par Fénélon. 5s. 

Atala. Par Chateaubriand.— La Chaumiére 
Indienne. Par St. Pierre. 3s. 

Numa Pompilius, second Roi de Rome. Par 
Florian. 4s. 6d. 

La Henriade, Poéme. Par Voltaire. 3s. 

Estelle, Pastorale. Par Florian. 2s. 6d. 

Les Incas; ou, la Destruction de l’Empire 
du Pérou. Par Marmontel. 5s. 

Gonzalve de Cordoue; ou, Granade Recon. 
ise. Par Florian. 5s. 

Guillaume Tell; ou, la Suisse Libre: et 
Eliezer Nephthali, Par Florian. 3s. 

Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane. Par Le 
Sage. 2tom. 10s. 

Abrégé des Vies des Anciennes Philosophes. 
Par Fénélon. 4s. 

Histoire de l’Empire de Russie sous Pierre 


le Grand. Par Voltaire. 4s. 
These elegant editions may be had in various bindings. 





Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lene. 





— 
= In 12mo. price 6s. in boards, 
TEX DISCOURSES on the PRINCIPAL 
EVENTS in the LIFE and CHARACTER of MOSES. 
y the Rev. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 3 
Late of St. John’s, Cambridge, and Minister of East Dulwich 
Chapel, Camberwell. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 5 


+A MIO 7 ~ 
TREATISE on ENGLISH GRAM. 
MAR, STYLE, and POETRY; to which is added. 
Advice to the Student on the Improvement of the Under. 
standing: containing an Exposition of the principal Objects 
calculated to Improve and Expand the Understanding; a select 
List of the best Books; and the Mental Habits necessary for the 
Attainment, Retention, and ready Application of Knowledge. 
By RICHARD HILEY. 
2d edition, considerably enlarged and improved, 
rice 4s, 6d. bound. 


2. An Abridgement of the Grammar, 2d edi. 
tion, much enlarged, bound, 1s. 6d. 

3. Exercises and Questions adapted to Hiley’s 
English Grammar; to which is added a new System of Engi: 
Composition. 2d edition, considerably improved, bound, 

“ This is a good English Grammar, concise and lucid.”—Me. 
tropolitan Magazine. 

“* We cheerfully acknowledge the great merits of this Gram. 
mar, and its superiority to Murray’s.”—Atheneum. 

“« Mr. Hiley’s work is really an English Grammar, and is com- 
prehensive, full, and lucid. The present effort is an improve- 
ment beyond Murray; nor can there be any question, we appre- 
hend, of its general adoption hereafter in every well-conducted 
seminary or school-room.”—Monthly Review, 

“« Of these three volumes we can speak with cordial praise.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and H. Spink, Leeds. 


glish 
6d. 


In 4to. with Two Plates, price 1/. 2s. 
HE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSAC. 
TIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON, for 
the Year 1835, Part 1, containing the following Papers: —1. Mr. 
C. Lyell, on a gradual Rising of the Land in certain Parts of 
Sweden — 2. Mr. R, W. Fox, on the Electrical Relations of cer- 
tain Metals and metalliferous Minerals —3. Dr. Faraday’s Ninth 
Series of Experimental Researches in Electricity—4. Mr. Lub- 
bock, on the Determination of the Terms in the Disturbing 
Function of the Fourth Order as regards the Eccentricities and 
Inclinations which give Rise to Secular Inequalitics —5. Rev. 
W. Whewell, on the Results of Tide Observations made in June 
1834—6. Sir D. Brewster, on Certain Peculiarities in the Double 
Refraction and Absorption of Light, &c.—7 
Second Essay on a General Method in Dynam 
Continuation of a former Paper on the 25-feet Zenith Telescope 
lately Erected at the Royal Observatory —9. Prof. Daubeny’s 
Account of the Eruption of Vesuvius in August 1834, extracted 
from the Manuscript Notes of Cavaliere Monticelli, and from 
other Sources—10. Col. Sykes, on the Atmospheri i 
Meteorology of Dukhun, East Indies—11. Mr. T 
Geometrical Investigations concerning the Phenon 
restrial Magnetism—12. Rev. B. Powell’s Researches towards 
Establishing a Theory of the Dispersion of Light—Meteorological 
Journal, July to December, 1834. 
Published by the Royal Society; and sold by Richard Taylor, 
ed Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Where also may be had, ” . 
Abstracts of the Papers Printed in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, 2 vols, 8vo. 15s.; or, 2 vols. 4to. 308. 
In 2 thick 8vo. vols, price 1/, 14s. illustrated with several hundred 
Engravings on Wood, by Branston and Wright, | 
UTLINES of BOTANY; including a 
General History of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
By GILBERT BURNETT, F.L.S. 
Professor of Botany in King’s College, London. 

“ Professor Burnett has rendered very essential service to the 
science of Botany by the publication of this excellent work.”— 
Review in Baxter's Botany. 

« We perform the agreeable duty of introducing this masterly 
work to our readers.”— Medical Quarterly Review. ~ 

« The unwearied labour and ardent love of his favourite science, 
displayed in every page, reflect the most distinguished credit 
on Professor Burnett, The work will be found to contain a 
greater accumulation of curious and instructive details, on bo- 
tanical subjects, than any other English book.”—Dr. Johnston's 
Review, 

London: John Churchill, 16 Prince's Street, Soho. 


On the Ist of July was published, price 6s. the 
Thirty-fifth Number of “ 
(THE BRITISH CRITIC, QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 

RECORD. 
Reviews :—India, its State and Prospects —Sinclair on Church 
Patronage: Right of Choosing Ministers—Le Bas’ Life of Bishop 
ewel — National Church of Geneva — The Irish Church — Cor 
ruption of Christianity —Sacred Poetry —Ultra Protestantism —~ 
Educational Inquiries, and the National Society — Brougham’s 
Natural Theology —Church Reform. — Ecclesiastical Record: 
containing—1. A Summary of Events connected with the C hurch 
and the Cause of Christianity—2. Notices of all the principal new 
Theological Works. ? 4 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 


Price 6s. mg 
ARDINE’S NATURALIST 
LIBRARY, Vol. IX.: on the Natural History of Pigeons. 
By P. J. SELBY, F.R.S.E. 
Thirty-T wo Coloured Plates. 
Published by S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street; and to 
Booksellers. 


be had of all 


Price 1s. (80 closely printed pages), No- VII. of 7 
pun EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
Containin . 
Plans and Systems of National Educ ation— Kant’s Mental — 
losophy— Method of Teaching the Chronology of antiees eo 
Sacred History—English Sunday Schools— Realation ase owas 
—West Riding Proprietory School—Lord Brougham's — = 

—Principles of Analytic Teaching —Wilderspin's Letters— P' 
of Dr. Brice’s Lectures on Education, &c. & 


ce 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
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NEW _ WORKS 


Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
a: Contents. 


. Sir James Mackintosh on the Revolution, 1688. 
Aristophanes and the Athenians. ; 
Boteler’s Voyage of Discovery to Africa and Arabia. 
Bentham’s Deontology, or Science of Morality. 

Mrs. Butler’s American Journal. 

Dalgarno’s Works—Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Ross’s Second Voyage to the Arctic Regions. 

The Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Montgomery's Poet’s Portfolio, or Minor Poems. 
State of the Lrish Church. 

Note to the Article, in No. 123, on Lighthouses. 


ROPReer 


Bee 


II. 
The Life and Times of William ITI. 
King of England and Stadtholder of Holland. 
By the Hon. A. Trevor, M.A. F.A.S. &c. Christ Ch. Oxford. 
y Vol. 1. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. price 12s, 


— 
3d edition, with Coloured Plates, j 
|THE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. 
{ Revised by the Editor of the “ Forget-Me-Not.” { 
| . © The growing taste for flowers is strikingly evinced in the 
} demand for this little production, a Third edition having been | 
called for since its first and recent publication. The purport of | 
| the work is to give to each flower a sentiment or attribute cor- 
| responding with its colour, form, or odour; a language eloquent 
}and expressive of the most delicate ideas is thus given to these 
| mute emblems. The hand bouquets so much in vogue in the 
ball-rooms of our nobility, are not unfrequently arranged accord- 
ing to this little treatise.”"— Mourning Paper. 
| Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
| emetic . arcane 
| CURIOUS GEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 
| Investigations among the Old Red Sandstone Strata of England. 
In demy 8vo. illustrated with three Lithographic 
Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 

. 7 | 
| BSERVATIONS on CERTAIN 
| CURIOUS INDENTATIONS inthe OLD RED SAND- 
| STONE of WORCESTERSHIRE and HEREFORDSHIRE, 
| considered as the Tracks of Antediluvian Animals, and the 

Ybi 





#,* The concluding volume is in a state of great for 


III. 
The Fudges in England ; 
Being a Sequel to the Fudge Family in Paris. 
By Thomas Brown the Younger, 
Author of * The Twopenny Post-Bag,” &c. &c. 


IV. 
The Doctor, &c. Vol. III. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Also, the Two previous Volumes. 
“That singular production called ‘ The Doctor, &c.’ is rich 
beyond almost any other of the time, in the best knowledge and 
the most beautiful literature.” —Quarterly Revien, 


Vv. 
The Moral of Flowers. 


With 24 beautifully coloured Plates. 
8ro. 2d edition, with Additions, 30s. half-bound. 
#,* This edition contains some additional Poems. 
“ Full of exquisite poetry-”—Blucknoods’ Magazine. 


VI. 
Sacred History of the World, 
Philosophically Considered, in a Serics of Letters to a Son. 
By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. 
Vol. 11. 8vo. ids. boards. 


Also, 
The 5th Edition of the First Volume. 8vo. 14s. 


VIL. 
A Poet's Portfolio. 
By James Montgomery, Esq. 
F.cap 8vo. 8s. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE and 
TOUR in the UNITED STATES of NORTH AME. 
RICA, in 1833 and 1834. 
By E. 8. ABDY, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
HE STATE and POSITION of 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, commonly called *¢ The 
Swan River Settlement.” 
Ky Captain FREDERICK CHIDLEY IRWIN, 
OfH, M. 63d Reyi t, late C dant of the Troops, and 
Acting Governor of that Colony. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Stationers’ Court; and J, Cross, 
18 Holborn. 





In 3 vols. post, price 27s. 


CENES and CHARACTERISTICS of 
HINDOSTAN, with SKETCHES of ANGLO-INDIAN 


SOCIETY. 
By EMMA ROBERTS. 
Author of ** Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York and 
pon lancaster,” “ Oriental Scenes,” &c. &c. 

We do not know when our attention has been more forcibly 
oe than by a series of sketches published by Miss Roberts 
mated, and graphic, they describe manners and people with 
spirit, and scenery with a tone of poetical feeling which alone can 
do justice to the magnificence of the eastern world. We hope 
Se will be induced to collect them in a volume, and a delightful 
One it will be.”— Calcutta Literary Gazette. 

Wm. H. Allen, and Co. No. 7 Leadenhall Street. 


New French Reading Rooks, 


E PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH 

2 edi READING BOOK ; or, Petites Histoires Intéressantes. 
® ition. Pp. 200. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 

read’ th wo little work is intended for children beginning to 

Than a rench Language ; the language is easy, and there is a 

Page. lion into English of the difficult words at the end of each 


9 ‘ os 

“ De Porquet’s Traducteur Parisien ; con- 
sda Collection of Anecdotes, Historical Facts, Familiar 

weg Sacred Drama, &c. New edition, bound. Pp. 300. 
*.* This Work is 

knowledge of the Fre 

English, Alphabetic 


yi 
ae Histoire de Napoleon, a Pusage des écoles. 
“ The h ~ Mordacque. 21 edition. Price, bound, 5s. 
have sen of th of M. Mordacque is one of the best digests we 
Dame of Nav those great events, which, at the mention of the 
dignity of Poleon, passed before the mind’s eye in the shadowy 
luable to aoe grandeur. It will be found exceedingly va- 
° This Wo, —New Monthly Magazine, 
ge: it 
Rected with Nu 


intended for those who have already some 
nch Language. A Lexicon of the Words in 
ally arranged, is at the end of the Book. 


ork is intended for those more advanced in the 
+ = reset account of the great events con- 
P-Dep eleons has a Portrait. and Map of Europe. 

h Tevistert ne and Cooper, School Booksellers and Stationers, 
man and Co: Winttarrent Garden ; Simpkin and Co. ; Long- 
rede fee? €r and Co.; who will supply the Countr 

ree from the usual charge for Commission. r . 


‘at excellent miscellany, the Asiatic Journal. Light, ani- | 


made to such an Hypothesis RKefuted. 
By JABEZ ALLIES, Esq. 
One of the Council of the Worcestershire Natural 
History Society. 
With an Addenda on various other Facts in Natural History, 
seology, Meteorology, a&c. 
London: Published by William Edwards, 12 Ave Maria Lane. 
LATEST GUIDE OVER ITALY, WITH AMPLE 
CATALOGUES. 


I vol. 8vo. 
PEDESTRIAN TOUR through! 
FRANCE and ITALY. 
By G. HUME WEATHERHEAD, M.D. 

*€ Throughout the work the criticisms of the author are of an 
original and superior class.”—Literary Gazelte. | 
“ This is a volume full of pleasantries and pleasantness: the 
diction is easy and unaffected; the remarks full of vigout and | 
vivacity.”—Metropolitan Magazine, { 
«The knowledge of the man of science, the botanist, the geo- 
logist, gives new interest to our way Morning Herald. 

Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, No. XXXII. for August, price 2s. 6d. 
Contains 

The Irish Church Abolition Bill—A Tale of Ten Years Ago— 
My Life. By the Author of ‘* Stories of Waterloo,” &c.— The 
Avenged Bride—Spiritual Despotism -- Bores of My Acquaint- | 
ance. No. I11.—Letter from an Old Orangeman—The Rebellion | 
of Silken Thomas concluded — Sonnet — Sylva. No. Il.— The} 
Betrayed One — Passages from the Diary of ‘Terence O’Ruark, 
A.M. No. VI.— Christianity and its Evidences — Obituary: Bi- | 
shop of Ferns — Mr. Meade, F.1.C.D. } 

Dublin: Printed for William Curry, Jun. and Co.; Simpkin, | 
Marshall, and Co.; and Roake and Varty, London. Sold by all 
Bookseliers in the United Kingdom. 


{ 


Of whom may be had, 
Vols. I. to V. ls. each cloth lettered ; 
Or any single Number, at 2s. 6. 
Embellished with a splendid Portrait of Lady Trevelyan and 3} 
coloured Figures of Female Costume, No. XXXV III. of | 
s r . 
MHE COURT MAGAZINE) 
and LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. | 
Contents. 

- Genealogical Memoir of Lady Trevelyan. } 
Personal Recollections of the late Charlies Mathews. | 
The Betrothed ; or, the Last of the Antonij. By Dr, W. Beattie. | 

. Miss Kelly. 

- Morad the Hunchback. By W.C. Taylor, LL.D. 

6. Fashion and Fanaticism at Cheltenham. | 
7. Remarkable Escapes of a Predestinated Rogue. No. XIII. | 
- London Letters to Country Cousins: Greenwich Fair. | 

! 


The Court, Reviews, Fashions, &c. 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26 Holles Street. 


‘RASER’S MAGAZINE, No. LXVIII. 


Coleridze’s Table-T'atk — Bombardinio on Manners, Fashion, | 
Foreign Travelling, and Things in Genera! — Gallery of Literary 
Characters, No. LXIII.: Henry O’'Brien— Grahame on Canals— 
The Barbarian Eve — The Dissenters and the Universities —A | 
Series of Modern Latin Poets. (From the Prout Papers, No. XV.) 
Jerome Vida’s Silk worm — Cobbett— The Greek Pastora! Poets: | 
Theocritus — The National Controversy: I. Its Subject-Matter; | 
Il. The Parties to the Controversy; 111. The Policy of each | 
Party. 

7 James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London, 


LACKWOODS’ EDINBURGH} 
MAGAZINE, No. CCXXXVIIL. for August. | 
Contents. 

I. Anglimania— II. Alison’s History of Europe during the | 
French Revolution —I11. Translations from the Greek Antho- | 
logy. By William Hay —IV. The Sketcher, No. XII. —V. Fo- | 
reign Policy—VI. The Lansbys of Lansby Hall—VII. The Rural | 
Muse, Poems by John Clare—VIII. To the River T'weed — | 
1X. Church Robbery — X. Song for the Opening of the Gold- 
smith’s Hall, July 16th, 1835— X1. Willis’s Poems — XII. The 

joctor. First Dose. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


MR. MITFORD’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
Complete in 10 vols. to be published Monthly, containing the 
whole of the Author's last Additions and Corrections. 

In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. in cloth boards, with a Portrait, 

= Volume the First of 

THE HISTORY of GREECE; from the 

earliest Period to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
By WILLIAM MITFORD, Esq. j 
To which is prefixed a brief Memoir of the Author, by his } 

Brother, Lord Redesdale. 
Printed for T’. Cadell, Strand; and W. Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh. 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Of whom may be had, 
The same Work, elegantly printed in 8 vols. 
dewy 8vo. price 4/. 4s. in boards. 








| Tales. 


for August 1835, price 2s. 6d. contains: — \ 
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vols. post 8vo0. 1 


2 8s. 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE in 
AMERICA. 
By Mrs. BUTLER (late Fanny Kemble). 
*,* For a criticism and estimate of this work, see the last 
Number of the Edinburgh Review. 
John Murray, A!bemarle Street. 
Part III. price 15s. 6d. (to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts), 
ALKER’S } I } 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY entirely RE- 
MODELLED. Adapted to the present State of Literature and 


Science. 


By B.H. SMART, 


Author of an “ Outline of Sematology,” ‘* A Practical Grammar 


f English Pronunciation,” &c. 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, and the other Proprietors. 
In 24mo., price 3s. 6d, cloth, 
x . ‘ rv: 
THE LAIRD of LOGAN; or, Wit of the 
West: being a Collection of Anecdotes, Jests, and Comic 
y JOHN D. CARRICK, 
Author of the ‘* Life of Sir William Wallace,” &c. 
«« Mr. Carrick in general tells his stories admirably, without 
any of that elaborate small hammering which spoils every thing. 


| The sharp clear angle of the mica, or attic grain of salt, is upon 


the whole well preserved.”— Dumfries Herald. 
** We have given it an attentive perusal, and are bound in 


| justice to say, that it is not equalled by any similar publication 
| with which we are acquainted.”—Dum/fries Courier. 


*« The wind is a little easterly, and we really sigh for a laugh; 


| we shall just take up the ‘ Laird of Logan’ again.”—Metropolitan 


Magazine. 
London: Longman and Co, Glasgow: David Robertson. 
HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 

In 12mo. with Portraits of the Caesars, from Rubens, engraved on 
steel, by W. Raddon, and several illustrative Woodcuts from 
Montfaugon, and three Maps, price 5s. 6d. bound and lettered, 

| ee IMPROVED EDITION of 

Dr. GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ROME, 


The 12th edition, augmented and revised, 
By W. C. TAYLOR, M.A. 





II. 
In 12mo. with several new Engravings, price 6s. 


' Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Goldsmith’s 


History of England. 
The 23d edition, continued to the present time, and thoroughly 


revised, 
By W.C. Taylor, M.A. 


In 12mo, with numerous Engravings, price 5s. 6d. 
Pinnock’s Improved Edition of Dr. Goldsmith’s 


History of Greece. 
The 9th edition, corrected and enlarged, 
By W. C. Taylor, M.A. 


Iv. 
In 12mo. a new edition, with 60 Views and 12 Maps, price 6s. 6d. 
Roberts’s Elements of Modern Geography and 


General History ; 
On an entirely original plan. 

This work differs from others on the same subject, by the 
greater variety and copiousness of its historical details. 1tcom- 
bines a view of the present condition of nations with the causes 
that have produced this arrangement, and thus not only di- 
versifies and illustrates the mere geographical information, but 
firmly imprints it on the memory by the powerlul influence of 
association. 


In 12mo. price 6s. 
History of France and Normandy. 
On the Plan of Pinnock’s Histories. 
W.C. Taylor. 

«* We congratulate Mr. Taylor on his success; no child who 
has learned his letters can misunderstand the text of his history ; 
and yet in vain do we look for a single sentence that can be called 
tame or vulgar.”—Monthly Review. 


vi. 
In 12mo. with a Map, price 4s. 6d. 
The Historical Miscellany. 
By W. C, Taylor, M.A. 

«« This is an instructive volume, intended as a supplement to 
Pinnock's Histories. The first half of the volume is oceupied 
with the primeval and classical periods, in which the author 
has particularly directed his attention to those branches of 
history on which school-books are frequently deficient. Among 
these may be instanced the Histories of the Persians and Car- 
thaginians, the rivals of Greece and Rome. In the modern 
division, especial attention is paid to the French system and the 
Crusades, and afterwards to the English Empire in India.”"— 
Gentleman's Magazine. . 

In 12mo. the 3d edition, price 4s. 6d. 

A Companion to the Globes ; 
Containing the various Problems that may be performed, 
accompanied by Examples, 

By T. Linnington. 


Also, 
A complete Key to the Volume. 


In 12mo, a new edition, revised and improved, with Nine Maps, 


price 5s. 
Epitome of Classical Geography, 
With Historical Notices of the most Ancient Nations, &c. 
By W.C. Taylor, M.A. 


2mo. witha Map, price 4s, 6d, 


Inl 
| Manual of Universal History and Chronology. 


By H. H. Wilson, M.A. Professor of Sanscrit, Oxford. 
Printed for Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Who have now ready, their 


New Catalogue of Schoul-Books, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 








NEW NOVELS, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
EPHISTOPHILES 


or, the Confessions of a Prime Minister. 3 vols. 


“« The general satire has appeared to us to display such talent, 
and to embrace so many of the popular subjects of the day, that 
we have been induced to make longer extracts than usual.”— 


Literary Guxette. 


The Autobiography o! “of an Irish Traveller. 
vols. 
11. 
The Gipsy. 3 vols. 


in ENGLAND ; 


,. THE ORIGINAL PLATES OF HOGARTH. 
No. IV. price 5s. to be completed in Fifty-two Numbers, 
published every alternate week, 


HE WORKS of HOGARTH: the 


Genuine Plates Soo. aad repaired and carefully re- 


stored by eminent eg ob 
Printed on superfine mapectel Drawing-paper, = Explanations 
al 


of the Plates, and a Biographica 
By JOHN NICHOLS, Esq. F.S.A. 
Contents of Number IV. 

King Henry the Eighth and Anna Boleyn. 

Portrait of Hogarth and his Dog ane 

First Sheet of Descriptive Letter-press 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, eo of the Original 
Plates of Hogarth 





By the Antes of ** Mary of Burgundy,” “ Life and Ad 
of John Marston Hall.” “se —" « Darnley,” &c. &c. 


The English in : India. 2 vols. 


« The author has observed life, and studied the workings of 


the human heart.”—Spectator. 


Vv. 
New Novel, by the Authoress of “ Constance,” &c. 
Rosabel. 3 vols. 


«* An acute appreciation of human nature, a sufficient know- 
ledge of life, vivacity in description, and a power to combine the 
whole into an interesting narrative, are the sure recommenda- 


tions of ‘ Rosabel.’ eee Gazette. 


Warleigh ; or, “ie Fatal Ok : 
A Legend of Devon. 
By Mrs. oe Author of the « White Hoods,” &c. 


The Doctor, v&e. Vol. III. 


Also, the Two} previous Volumes. 


«* That singular production, called ‘ The Doctor, &c.’ is rich 
ey ont almost any other of the time in the best knowledge and 


bowl: 


ly Review. 





vill. 
Dacre. 3 vols. 
Edited by the Countess of Morley. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


COMPLETE. MANUAL of AUSCUL- 


TATION and PERCUSSION, as applied to the Dia- 


gnosis of Diseases ; ee aT bya Syno oe Table. 
By M. A. RACIBORSKI, 
‘Tran slated from the Desach. 
By bate FITZHERBERT, B.A. ” Cambridge. 
London: A. H. Baily and Co. 83 Cornhill. 


NEW ! - PUBLICATIONS FOR AUGUST. 
New Library of Entertainment. 
Vol, 1. price = “tte be completed in 2 vols.) handsomely bound 
in morocco cloth, and embellished by Finden, 
E D Wn 


H s D. 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. 
Re nine of « es — 


ing the August Volu 
COLBURN'S MODERN NOVELISTS, 


rice 7s. pe Part X. 
Mr. Burke's History of the British Landed 
Gentry. 


Ill. 
The Comic Sketch-book. 
By the Author of “ Paul Pry,” with Portrait, 2 vols. 


Iv. 
The Viscount de Chateaubriand’s Travels to 


Jerusalem and the Holy Land. 
New and cheaper edition, 2 vols. price only 16s. 


v. 
Sir Jonah Barrington’s Memoirs of Ireland 
and the Union. 


cheaper edition, complete in 2 vols. 4to. with all the 
original ¥, > Portraits and other Embellishments, price 3/. 8s. 


bound, originally published at = 58. 


Garrick’s Private Correspondence with the 
most Eminent Persons of his Time. 


Comprising upwards of 2000 Letters, with a new Life, &c., 
new and cheaper edition, in 2 thick 4to. vols. comprising the | 


quantity of six hanes price only 2/. 10s. 
Pu for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley; 
sold by all Booksellers. 


MR, COLBURN'S PERIODICALS FOR “AUGUST. 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Principal Contents. 
= The Natural History of Love. = Lord Byron 
. and cong No. II. La ore Hook, Esq. 
By Mrs. S. C. 
at Little Pedling' 





5. On the Writings of Mrs. Hemans. By Miss Landon. 


N.B. A_ beautifully engraved Portrait of Mrs. Hemans was 








NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty, 
n 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 24s. : 
SUMMER RAMBLE in SYRIA, 
with a Tartar Trip from a to Stamboul. 
By the Rev, a ONRO. 


ban of the ‘Ramad’han. 
t. John 
Author of « mee and Same a Ali,” &c. 3 vols, 
Ill. 

A Steam Voyage down the Danube, 
With Sketches of * Ary, hades Servia, and Turkey. 
lichael J. Qui 
Author A **A Visit to Spain,” &c. 

2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 2is. 


lv. 
NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRE. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Tales of the Peerage and the Peasantry. 
By the Author of ‘* The Chaperon.” 
«* Whilst perusing these Tales, we feel as if we were reading 
no fiction, but a chronicle of real life.” —Atheneum. 


v. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. with a Portrait of Mr. Beckford, from 
a Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


An Excursion to the Monasteries of 


Alcobaca and Batalha. 
By William Beckford, Esq. 
Author of “ Vathek,” «* Italy; with Sketches of Spain 
and Portugal,” &c. 
« Every class and order of society in Portugal is here placed 
vividly before us: quite as amusingly as they — have been in 


a novel of manners.”—Quarterly Revie, July 183: 


VI. 
The Monikins. 
Fenimore Cooper, Es 


By J. sq. 
Author of The — “ “1. ilot,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, &c. 
By A. De Lamartine. 


In : eae small 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. 
« Lamar will be height- 


| 
: Now ready, 
RANDOM SHOTS from a RIFLEMAN, 
By Captain J..KINCAID, First Battalion, 
Author of “ Adventures in the Rifle B; Brigade. 
vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street ; W. F. Wakeman, 
Dublin ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, Z 


Corrected to the 30th of July, in 1 vol. ome, 
HE PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE; a 
Concise History of the Members of 
liament, their Connexions, Pursuite, be he. veremes of Par 
By R. B. MOSSE, Esq. Parliamentary Agent. 
London: A. ‘H. Baily and Co. ae 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price x, Published by Hodges and § 
eae a =i 8 te Ps {and Smith, Book 
enr, shaw; S. Highly, Lond 
and fatcuast, Edinbur, 6 en 


A STATISTICAL INQUIRY into the 
STATE of the MEDICAL CHARITIES of IRB. 
LAND; with Suggestions for a Medical Poor Law, by which the 
existing Defects and A buses of these Institutions may be remedied, 
and a Uniform System of District General Hospitals and Di 
saries established, under which the Sick Poor of every Parish in 
the Kingdom may be economically Provided with adequate 


'| Professional Attendance. re which are added Several Tables, 


shewin, ‘iency, 
&c. of the Greater Part of the Metropolitan. and County Infir- 
maries, Fever Hospitals, Dispensaries, and District Lunatic 
Asylums of Ireland, and of a considerable Number of the Provin. 
cial Hospitals of i ay 
DENNIS PHELAN, 
Surgeon to the Guanes of Tipperary Jail, and to the House of 
—— and Lunatic Asylum, Clonmel. 


THE ASIATIC JOURNAL for Au gust 


contains the following, amongst other Original oes 
" on the Natural Resources of India. ° 
2. Spain. 
3. The Poetry of Lamartine’s “ Souvenirs.” 
4. On the Extension of the Chinese Empire. 
5. Persian Poetr 
6. Visit to the Ankoy Tea- —— 
7. Critical Notices of Boo! 
8. Proceedings of Asiatic Societies. 
c. &c, &e. 

The Asiatic Intelli, hends a Fall ort of Pret 
ceedings in the Supreme and Insolvent Courts of Calcutta re 
specting no ay eee Estates, and at the Meetings of Creditors; 

dd E and Native Communities on the depar- 
ture of Lord. Wm Bentinck; Politics of the Native States; the 
new Presidency at Allahabad ; ; important Decision of the Bishop 
of Calcutta respecting the Native Christians at Tanjore; extraor- 

dinary Suttee at Ah ; Steam Navig » and a great 
variety of Miscellaneous Matter, besides General Orders, Courts- 
martial, App and P; Deaths, &c. at all the 
Presidencies ; + Debates at the ‘East — House, Commercial In- 
telligence from the East, &c. &c. & 

Published by Wm. H, Alien he ‘Co. 7 Leadenhall Street, 

and to be had of all Booksellers, 




















The new Number 
HE METROPOLITAN, 


for August, will contain, among others, the following 








ened by = delightful volumes. Quarterly Review, July 1835, 


Vil. 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. with 2 Engravings, 
aul Clifford. 
By E. L. Bulwer, 
Forming the New Volum 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND. ROMANCES. 








New Magazine. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No. 
1. Prospectus. 
2. Public Opinion—Parties—the Ministry. 
3. Reminiscences of the late Charles Mathews. 
4. Sonnets, by Sir rey oe 
5. Workings of the Sia Bill—Ch 
Negro. 


Rachelor’. Rachel 
> 


of the 





A Di and their Housekeepers. 
7. Irish Distress — Influence upon English Labour and Poor- 
te: 





Be 
8. Specimens of Wit and Wisdom, Eloquence and Learn’ 
from the Old Authors. By E. H. Barker, Esq. Trin. cole 
Cambridge. 
9. Resources of Russia. 


| 10. The Cotton Manufacturers. By P. Gaskell, 


Esq. 
| 1. The Medical Student in London — Walking the Hospitals— 
~ mad poe ee. Sheard of London Students. 
a 
| 13. Index ofall Works reviewed during the previous Month. (To 
be continued Monthly), &c. &c. &c. 
With copious Reviews of the Literature of the Month. 
Published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, London. 








CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

The August Number, eM 2s. 6d. of 

HE BRITISH MAGAZI N E, 
and Monthly Sted of Religi and Eccl 





By the Author | Information, &c. 


mtains, among numerous aaa Papers, 
Dens’ Theology —Church Matters—Wickham Church, Kent 


(with Engravings)—The Dark eee oe haggis Writers— 
or" 





given in the last Number. A few Proof Imp i 
be had. 


The United Service Joneeal and Naval and 
Military Magazine. 
Principal Contents for August. 
1, On Promotion in ne British Army. 
2. Recollections of Rough Work. 
8. The Death Ship. 
4. Rough Sketches of Malta. 
r Polar Scenes, No. IV. 
Sketches of the Cape de Verd Islands. 
Nemsy Colbusn, 13 Great Marl h Street 





may still 








try — Reviews of new 
Books - Miscclianea—-Documents relating to the Church and 





‘oor — University News — Ordina- 


tions —Preferments — Events of the past “Month, and the usual 
Variety of Information interesting to the Church and Universities, 


Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc 
Smith, 287 Regent Street. 





3d and BLE: edition, f.cap 8vo. with 11 Views, 7s. 6d. 


Buss S from the BRUNNENS of 
ocr 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





of the da 
Tour of fount Etna, 
Le Roi d’Yvetot. 


g Papers, from the pens of the most distinguished writers 


|The Poems of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. 
oo Library. 
La Bonne Vieille. 
Retrospect of an Old Physician.| Meleager. 
Japhet in Search of a Father. [iam ofa "Sub- Editor. 
Vesper Hymn. |Paulus Silentiaries. 
Letter ona a Female Friend in Lays of the Hebre’ 
Purg: \Cri — Notices of New Works, 
The = ate Blasé. ‘ rama, &c. 
Saunders and 1 Otley, Conduit — Hanover Square. 


THE LYRICAL POEMS of DANTE, 
including the Vita Nuova and Convito. Translated 
ARLES LYELL, Esq. of Kinnordy- 
With the Italian Text on the page opposite the Translation. 
John Murray, Albemarie Street. 


; 
agree IN THE PRESS. 


he press, in 1 thick 8vo. vo 
ABERISM EXPOSED and REFUTED, 
he A lici f the Catholic Doctrine 

blished ; poly ry mew and com plete Answer (0 the Second Edi- 
saieliees: oy oy c. HUSENBETH. 

Printed and published by Bacon and Kinnebrook, Norwich. 
Of whom may be had the following Works of the same Author: 

1. Reply to Faber’s Supplement, 8vo. 10s. 

2. Difficulties of Faberism, 2s. 6d. 
3. Defence against Blanco White, 2d edi- 


tion, ls. 











Midsummer Present for Children, 
On Monday will be penis. two — vols. with woodcuts, 
neatly bound of 


ITTLE ARTHUR'S. "HISTORY 
ENGLAND. 


{— C—. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ished every Saturday, by WILLIAM ARMIGER 

Ong mane 3 South Mittee Street, in the Porth 

Saint George, Hanover aie and County of Middlesea, © at, 

LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, Number7 Wellington 

Waterloo Bridge, Strand. ER 

inted by JAMES MOYES, of Number 1! Brook Green, 
nm in the County aforesaid, Printer, at Pape 4 

Office, Number 38 Castle Street, Leicester Square, in 

said County. 
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